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IMCO Flours are the result of painstak- 
ing sampling, ceaseless testing and un- 
tiring production vigilance. This means 
dependable, quality for you... .. the 
uniformity that means smooth bakery 
operation. 


Potential sources of the best flour- 
producing wheat are located in advance 


through hand thrashed samples forwarded 
to us by our experts in the field. In 
our modern laboratores, experts check 


the quality of the grain. . mill the 
sample into flour, and bake it into 


bread. 


If our critical laboratory technicians 
find the glutenous quality of the sample 
wheat satisfactory if the elas- 
ticity, tolerance and volume of the 
dough meet with IMCO standards .. . if 
the finished test loaves score high in 
flavor, color, crust, and texture, then, 
and only then, is that wheat accepted 
for International use to be milled into , 
flour you'll find dependably uniform: 
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BEFORE IT TROUBLES YOU! 


Does this year’s 
soft wheat from a particular area have certain 


shortcomings when milled into cake flour? 


If so, these men will find it out—and 
that wheat will never find its way into the cake 
flour you buy from Pillsbury. 


These baking experts are on the staff 
of Pillsbury’s Experimental Bakery. They’re 
everlastingly testing the performance of flour by 
baking cakes, cookies, pastry, and other items, 
using typical bakery formulas, methods, and 
equipment. They try out hundreds of test runs 
of flour milled from samples of new-crop wheat, 
so Pillsbury grain buyers will know which wheat 


to buy and which to pass up. They test samples 
from the regular daily runs of Pillsbury cake, 
cooky, and pastry flours and prepared mixes, to 


make sure there’s no variation in quality. 


This testing saves you trouble by as- 
suring you of flours and mixes that always 
behave as they should. It’s one of the most 
important phases of Pillsbury service. 


Pillsburys Bakery 
EX Flours 
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75° ANNIVERSARY 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES; MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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LET’S GET OUR 
HEADS TOGETHER 


WN er Our 
Postwar 


THERE'S one phase of your postwar planning in 
which we can very likely be of help to you. And 
that’s in packaging your products, mew or old. 
Your carry-over products, as well as your new 
ones, will want a new, smart, modern dress. 


Deltaseal Packaging will be your choice, chances 
are, if you have any free-flowing, powdered or 
granular products to sell at retail. First of all, only 
Deltaseal Bags have the “easy-pour” spout that 
consumers like so much...and that means repeat 
sales. Second, they are designed to handle and stack 
easily and make excellent displays. They are well 
adapted to colorful, eye-catching printing. Third, 
the Deltaseal automatic closing machine makes 
neat, siftproof closures with speed and economy. 


And, finally, Deltaseal Packaging is proven by 
over ten years of wide and successful usage. 
Write for details. 


Gers 
Deltaseal 


Packaglig 
79) 2) 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
OFFICES: Baltimore « Boston « Brooklyn « Buffalo « Char- 
lotte « Chicago « Denver « Detroit « E. Pepperell « Houston 


Indianapolis « Kansas City « Los Angeles « Louisville 

Memphis « New Orleans « New York City « Norfolk 

Oklahoma City « Omaha « Peoria « St. Louis « Salina 
Salt Lake City « San Francisco « Seattle « Wichita 
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Delraseal 


A PREWAR PACKAGING SYSTEM 
THAT SOLVES POSTWAR PROBLEMS 











A Practical Package for 
free-flowing powdered or 
granular products. 


A Proven Sales Builder 
that gets choice display 
positions. Wins and holds 
customer approval. 





A Timesaver In Packag- 
ing Department because 
of packing speed. 
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* FAMILY FLOURS 


e5 grades of All-Purpose Family Flours 
e3 grades of Biscuit Flours 
e Spring Fancy Short Patent Flour 


* PACKAGED FOOD Products 
e Insured Cake Flour e Buckwheat Pancake 
e Pancake e Cream Breakfast Farina 


e Wholewheat and Graham Flours 


COMPLETE * BAKERY FLOURS 
e6 grades Kansas Bakers 


@6 grades Spring Bakers 


e9 grades Cake, Cookie and Pastry Flours 
i @1 grade Doughnut Flour 
* e3 grades Rye Flour 

e 1 grade Whole Wheat Flour 


* CRACKER FLOURS- 


e 2 grades Sponge Flours 
e 1 grade Dough Flour 
e 2 grades Graham Flours 


A Complete Flour Stock in Every Car! 


Valier’s have grown because their products have been profitable to the 
Jobber and Retailer for three generations. 71 years of successful milling 
experience is in every bag . . . add this to your merchandising experi- 
ence and then you have an unbeatable combination for profit. 








VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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FOR VICTORY! 


‘Hunger-—the “silent enemy’ —is. 
daily defeated through the 
_ ceaseless efforts of the American 
farmer and miller. Heavy-duty. 
Multiwalls carry precious flour, 
sugar and other foodstuffs to 
mess kitchens serving our fight- 
ing men all over the world... to 
emergency canteens feeding 
war-weakened civilians in liber- 
ated countries...and'‘to the bak- 
eries in your town. 


pr TH 





Multiwall Paper Bags are re- 
quired for industrial ship- 
ments of food products, 


chemicals, fertilizers, and con- 


struction ‘materials—for do- ce 
pans MULTIPLY PROTECTION © MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 


mestic use and overseas to Pr oe ) ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


TAGGART CORPORATION 
NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. 
populations of allied nations BALTIMORE 2: 2601 O'Sullivan Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. 


eke AS 


ji 
s 


our armed forces and civilian 


and occupied countries. aE: RR. 
BATES VALVE BAG CO.,LTD. Birmingham, Ala. Boston, Mass. Dallas, Tex. Denver, Colo. 


Montreal, Quebec . “ 
vs No. Kansas City, Mo. Los Angeles, Calif. New Orleans, La. 
Vv , British Co A 
eer he ied tO Franklin, Va. Seattle, Wash. Nazareth, Pa. Toledo, Ohio 
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‘KELLY‘S FAMOUS” 


Servicemen and women have 
learned all over again the thrill 
of eating good, tasty bread. 
You will have an enlarging 
quality flour trade when the war 


Flour Milling C Hi 
ws ota is over. No better way to get 





Grain Storage Capacity ready for it than with KELLY’S 
1,000,000 Bushels FAMOUS. 













Never a Question About 


“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 


EVERY USE FLOUR 












“The WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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“Ye Worlds ea Qualog? 


“TmoRO-sREAD 


PF Ih Tartack. eee 


ENRICHED 


Flour Merchandising Is 
| A Matter of Movement! 
THORO-BREAD MOVES 


The sales push we all give THORO- 
BREAD is important in maintaining its 
selling speed, but the acceptance of the 


housewife is the final word. 


Because she likes it, she buys it. She main- 


“es ae a 
pith, ” 


tains its speed. She is not easily tempted 


by other flours. 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO, 
STERLING, KANSAS 
2,000 Sacks Daily 


MILLED BY 


ARNOLD OF STEALING 


“he Worlds Lnest Quality. 
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’S BETTER BAKI ) 
TODAY NG nNcredadses fomorrow s cusfomers 


Every Pikes Peak Flour meets the highest standards of performance for every require- 
ment of your bakery. The quality background of Pikes Peak Flours begins with the 
careful selection and master milling of virgin wheat grown in the High Altitude Wheat 
Empire. Cereal chemists and research bakers maintain a constant control of uniformity 
through continuous laboratory tests and baking experiments to assure year-’round satis- 
faction and unfailing dependability for all your baking requirements. 


P / K ES P it A K 7 L 0 U R 5 for all your baking 1 equirements 
Sewiug See Bakers ag vy (Ca for ouer SS YEU 


THE COLORADO MILLING §& ELEVATOR CO. 
General Offices DENVER, COLORADO 
For Sakers.. PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


Complete line of highest quality flours milled from choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 
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Brive Points Cited 


Against Subsidy by 
Soft Wheat Millers 


Five points against the flour subsidy 
were cited by the soft wheat millers’ 
committee in a letter to Fred M. Vin- 
son, director of economic stabilization, 
in asking for removal of the domestic 
four subsidy as reported in Tue Norrn- 
westERN Mriier last week. 

The five reasons were: 

“|-Low protein hard wheat, 
at the present time is enjoying a sub- 
sidy advantage of 9c bu over soft red 
wheat, is selling in central, eastern and 
southern states at prices equal to or 
lower than the prices of soft red wheat, 
thus creating a discrimination against 
the millers of soft wheat flour. 

“2Such discrimination is causing 
soft wheat mills to lose flour business 
to hard wheat mills, resulting in disloca- 


which 


tions, extra and needless use of railway 
equipment through unnatural movements 
of hard wheat and hard wheat flour in 
useless long hauls of thousands of miles. 

“3.—The present subsidy program is 
tending to destroy the natural markets 
for the soft wheat farmers in the states 
of Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, Mary- 
land, Delaware, Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, North Carolina and South 
Carolina, which states normally produce 
about 200,000,000 bus of wheat annually. 

“4.—The subsidy program is creating 
a condition which is tending to defeat 
the purpose of the Stabilization Act of 
1944, which says in effect that the Presi- 
dent shall use all lawful means to as- 
sure parity prices to the producer on 
certain agricultural crops, including 
wheat. 

“5.—This committee concurs in the con- 
clusion reached by the representatives 
of the entire flour milling industry to 
the effect that inequalities and injustices 
cannot be avoided under any wheat 
subsidy program.” 


<> 





Bakers Protest Bread Subsidy 
Proposal, Ask 1c Price Advance 


Wasitneron, D, C.—A protest against 
the proposal to subsidize bread produc- 
tion as a replacement for the flour sub- 
sidy has been sent to Fred M. Vinson, 
director of economic stabilization by 
Ralph D. Ward, chairman of the board 
of the American Bakers Association. 

Instead Mr: Ward proposed that the 
problem be solved by permitting the 
baking industry to increase the price of 
bread le per loaf. It would then be 

to maintain parity prices for 
and remove or adjust the ceil- 
ing prices on flour while dropping the 
present flour subsidy. 

The cost to the public would be far 
less than the cost of the present subsidy 
to the taxpayer, the ABA chairman said, 
and it would stabilize the whole baking 
industry, particularly those areas where 
the price squeeze has been extremely 
burdensome for some months. 

The reported bread subsidy suggestion 
of Yc lb would not be sufficient under 
present conditions to take care of bak- 
ers’ needs, Mr. Ward declared, or elim- 
inate the developing price squeeze which 
already is critical in some areas. 

In his letter to Judge Vinson, the 
bakers’ spokesman said: 

“The baking industry has historically 
been and is now opposed to any subsidy 
on bread, Recent newspaper and mill- 
ing trade journal articles indicate that 
the government is seeking a solution to 
the present wheat flour subsidy problem. 
These articles further indicate that the 
milling industry is dissatisfied with this 
Present subsidy plan. Among other al- 
ternatives suggested is a transfer of 
the problem from the milling industry to 
the baking industry. This, we will 
vigorously oppose for the following rea- 
SONS: 

“l—The difficulty of administering 
subsidy payments to 30,000 bakers, most 


possible 
wheat, 





of whom are very small, is so obvious 
that it hardly needs comment. 

“2.—Bread is the principal item man- 
ufactured and sold by the larger com- 
panies, while sweet goods, cakes, pies, 
pastries, etc., are the primary products 
of the small baker. “Many would be- 
lieve that a bread subsidy would be 
for the benefit of the larger interests 
and to the detriment of the smaller 
baker. This is contrary to the objec- 
tives of the government which are in- 
clined toward the protection of the small 
business man. 

“Whatever course is followed should 
be one that is most advantageous to the 
American public and one that will least 
affect the present and postwar economy. 


MILLER 
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we poft Wheat Subsidy Rise Proposed 





ADJUSTMENT NECESSARY, CCC 
HEAD TELLS AGENCY MEETING 


3 ase ; 
J. B. Hutson Suggests Arbitrary Increase—OPA Officials 
Believe No Bread Subsidy Needed If Flour 
Prices Were Advanced 


By JoHN CIPPERLY : 
Washington Correspondent of THe NorTHWESTERN MILLER 





The reported bread subsidy suggestions 
of 14¢ lb will not, in our opinion, be suf- 
ficient under present conditions to’ take 
care of the bakers’ needs. Bread bak- 
ers, at present, are in a gradually de- 
veloping price squeeze which has already 
become critical in some areas. 

“In the past, much of the baker's abil- 
ity to maintain a stable price for bread 
was made possible by the large wartime 
and the resulting production 
economies. Now that we can foresee 
a receding volume,’ costs will increase 
and already are increasing in some areas. 
We believe the baker is entitled to price 
relief, and, therefore, propose the fol- 
lowing as the cheapest and best solution 
for the government, the wheat farmer, 
the flour miller and the bread baker: 

“(a) Permit the baking industry to 

increase the price of bread Ic 
loaf. 

*“(b) Discontinue subsidies. 

“(c) Maintain parity prices for wheat. 

“(d) Remove or adjust ceiling prices 

on flour. 

“This will relieve the government of 
the subsidy cost. 

“The farmer would be fairly treated. 

“The cost to the public will be far 
less than the cost of the present subsidy 
to the taxpayer. 

“The current flour 
will be dissolved, 

“And, finally, many difficult administra- 
tive problems of several war. agencies 
will vanish.” 


volume 


subsidy problem 


Wasuineotron, D, C.—Proposal that an 
arbitrary subsidy payment be made to 
soft wheat millers to correct the dispar- 
ity of that group of millers under the 
present program was made at a confer- 
ence of government agency officials in 
the office of Fred M. Vinson, director of 
economic stabilization, Sept. 14. 

The proposal came from J. B. Hutson, 
president of the Commodity Credit 
Corp., who appeared as a leader of the 
conference in the role of special advisor 
to Judge Vinson. It is stated that Mr. 
Hutson is serving as special consultant 
to that office on a part time basis. The 
conference was purely exploratory to 
hear the ideas of representatives of the 
Office of Price Administration, War 
Food Administration, Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration and Defense 
Supplies Corp., following the recent 
fruitless meeting between Judge Vinson 
and the millers’ subsidy committee. 

Officials in attendance say that nothing 
was achieved other than the intimation 
from Mr. Hutson that something would 
have to be done to correct the inequity 
that now exists for soft wheat millers 
without regard for the inexorable sub- 
sidy rate formula néw being used by 
the DSC. Unless some such arbitrary 
adjustment is made, it is believed nothing 
could -be done before the presidential 
election, since officials who will partici- 
pate in the decision say that under the 
intricacies of government procedure no 


(Continued on page 38.) 





Wage Boost May Break Bread Ceiling 


Upward Revision in Little Steel Formula Might Offer “Out’’ on Flour Subsidy 


With the subsidy and bread price tan- 
gle tied up with wage ceilings, new de- 
velopments in the government’s wage 
stabilization program may have an im- 
portant effect on the solution of the sub- 
sidy and price problem. 

An upward revision of the “little 
steel” formula, which sets wage ceilings, 
was virtually predicted last. week by 
William L, Davis, chairman of the Na- 
tidnal War Labor Board, who said that 
“any fool can see we are facing a prob- 
able change in wage policy.” 

If the wartime wage formula should 
be modified, the way would be open to 
permit bread price advances and. do 
away with subsidies. The OPA is re- 
ported to be prepared to grant steel 


makers a higher steel ceiling if wages 
are raised. * 

The little steel formula limits wage 
increases to 15% in excess of the level 
of Jan. 1, 1941. The 15% figure was 
regarded as representing’ the amount by 
which living costs had increased when 
the general price and wage stabilization 
program was established. Since then 
labor unions have been attacking the 
formula as inaccurate and outmoded 
while the Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
defended its accounting methods as es- 
sentially accurate. . Several committees 
have investigated the matter. but none 
have reached a unanimous verdict, with 
the labor members saying living costs 
justified an increase, industry, members 


asserting that since “take home” 
have increased no further advance is 
necessary, and the public members agree- 
ing in part with both groups. 

Chairman Davis of the National War 
Labor Board has announced that the 
board will spend the week of Oct. 9 
in executive session to consider the en- 
tire wage formula. The question is held 
certain to go ‘to President Roosevelt 
and Fred M. Vinson, director of eco- 
nomic stabilization, well before election 
day. Whether or not any adjustment 
will be made in the formula before that 
day was a matter of considerable specu- 
lation. Depending on political winds, 
there might be something to be gained 


(Continued on. page 37.) 
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Wheat Price Support Plan Obstacle © 


to Easy Postwar Market Taevenent 


By JoHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of TH& NoRTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuinoron, D. C.—Our agricultural 
economy, which has been living in the 
sheltered security of the business of war, 
will shortly be faced with competitive 
conditions of world markets. All wheat 
production and distribution problems, 
involving domestic and export subsidies 
for flour, acreage control and govern- 
ment support programs, will have to be 
solved in relation to international mar- 
kets. There is a strong likelihood that 
a number of the more pressing decisions 
will either be delayed until after elec- 
tion or temporarily adjusted by political 
considerations. 

After a comprehensive review x Bie 
rent conditions with responsible officials 
at the Office of Price Administration 
and War Food Administration the un- 
avoidable conclusion ig that if the pres- 
ent administration is returned to power 
this government will continue on a 
course of, support prices, acreage con- 
trols, export subsidies and loans _ to 
wheat producers. These officials see all 
domestic problems such as the present 
difficulties concerning the flour subsidy 
as being unmistakably tied into the 
ultimate solution of the domestic price 
level for wheat. 

PRICE CONTROL PROBLEM 

First there is the immediate problem 
of price control over wheat and other 
grains, most of which, except for high 
protein spring wheat, are now selling 
below ceilings with little likelihood that 
ceilings can again be reached during 
this crop year. Chester Bowles, OPA 
administrator, has again said that he 
intended to drop price controls over 
commodities and products which are 


selling away from’ ceilings as long 
as there is little danger that inflationary 
bulges will occur. 

One obstacle to any removal of price 
control over wheat in the near future 
is the present Commodity Credit Corp. 
activities in the domestic wheat market 
through loans and feed wheat purchases. 
If these efforts were withdrawn un- 
doubtedly wheat prices would sag to a 
point where there would be manifestly 
no need for further price controls 
thereby removing the controversy over 
the domestic wheat subsidy to maintain 
flour prices ‘at levels at which the mill- 
ers can sell to the bakers to hold the 
line on bread prices. 

In his recent analysis of domestic 
economic plans following the end of the 
European war, James F. Byrnes, direc- 
tor of the Office of War Mobilization, 
cited the responsibility of Congress to 
provide funds to maintain mandatory 
support price levels for agricultural 
commodities. In regard to wheat the 
CCC legal loan rate has been determined 
at 90% of parity as construed by the 
solicitor of that agency. That does not 
take into consideration the provisions 
of the amended Stabilization Act which 
requires that every legal means be taken 
to return parity to the farm producer. 
No responsible government official has 
yet stated how that goal can be at- 
tained although it has been unofficially 
intimated that the parity definition 
should be modified to mean parity in- 
come, which would take into considera- 
tion soil conservation and other pay- 
ments that provide the producer of 
wheat full parity on a 90% loan base. 

Either a 90% or full parity loan base 





Flour Export Subsidy Likely 
to Be Re-established Shortly 


Wasuineton, D. C.—All interested 
persons, including millers, believe that 
the export flour subsidy will be restored 
shortly following the recent formal re- 
quest from Senator Clyde M. Reed of 
Kansas for such action and other ap- 
peals to government officials. 

War Food Administration officials say 
they are prepared to recommend this 
action for flour and also for wheat just 
as soon as wheat export markets open 
up, a condition that will develop soon 
it is believed. 

Export subsidy funds for the balance 
of the year are available, it-is stated 
by WFA officials, provided. of course 
that too great a disparity. between Unit- 
ed States and world markets. does not 
develop. Government: officials .do_ not 
think that this situation will arise within 
the next two years... : 

Since the nation is now in.a ies 
grain situation the conditions. which 


brought about the remoyal_of the flour 
subsidy. June 30, 1943, no longer prevail 
and the need for export assistance is 
again present. | 

Méanwhile no great progress has been 
made in the Cuban sugar negotiations, 


> while. 
. temporary: <subsidy.. to’."tide .<over “this 


which are the basis of the special flour 
subsidy to Cuba, which is in need of 
renewal. Cuban delegates to the Wash- 
ington sugar meetings remain adamant 
in their demand for a higher purchase 
price for the 1945 and 1946 sugar crops 
of the island than United States repre- 
sentatives are willing to pay. This 
deadlock is preventing any action on 
the subsidies for flour and other basic 
commodities which the United _ States 
sells to Cuba at price concessions in the 
sugar deal. 

Lengthening of the negotiations has 


-created a situation in which many Cuban 
‘flour. buyers aye running out of supplies, 
“although the island as a whole probably 


has... over-all bookings sufficient for a 
-There: has .been some talk of a 


situation but :the_difficulty of- arranging 
such_a program, equitably: is.an-obstacle 
to, this solution. . 

If no such arrangement. ia made; it is 
likely that. some.- Cuban..purchases ‘of 
flour may have to be made at the full 
market price, taking the risk that their 
purchases can be used. before the ‘sub- 
sidy is restored, 





-would maintain domestic wheat prices far 
above world price and, without acreage 
restrictions, would bring excessive wheat 
production. WFA officials say that acre- 
age restrictions will. be invoked next 
year, 
EXTRA PROBLEM 

However, these checks on. wheat pro- 
duction do not eliminate the need for 
an export subsidy on wheat and flour. 
WFA officials say they are prepared to 
récommend such measures and that funds 
are available for current action. 
~ Although all influences point to con- 
tinued high support price policy for 
wheat there is endless confusion between 
the various advocates of the parity goal. 
The present Senate-House conference 
on the disposal of surplus _ prop- 
erty appears to be about to authorize 
the’ CCC to dispose of its wheat stocks 
in world markets at world price with 
the restriction that they cannot be re- 
imported or processed for import into 
this country. No single government 
spokesman has come forth to announce 
a unified policy concerning wheat goals, 
support price levels and an export policy. 

Business men at OPA are expected to 
support a more conservative agricultural 
price policy which would curtail subsidy 
payments and bring domestic wheat and 
other agricultural prices into better bal- 
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‘ance~ with: World prices, But these men 
admit that political consideration, tay 
warp what would be deemed soun:: busi- 
ness practice: 

~ It is generally agreed that the pres. 
ent methods-of wheat market s, ipport 
by CCC are‘inadequate for any long. 
term program. There are many ge. 
tions of the country where the far); pro- 
ducer cannot obtain the loan (ue ty 
absence of farm storage facilities 9, 
congested terminal storage. Cur; rently 
there is trouble in the Northwest where 
an appeal has been made to exteisd the 
wheat purchase program to county ele. 


vators: In:-past years CCC hi: had 
difficulty with wheat loans east «f the 
Mississippi where farm storage ha- been 
limited. 
SUPPORT POLICY BASIC 

Two government officials who dis. 
cussed the wheat problems rej resent 
opposing viewpoints as far as support 


price policies are concerned bui they 
are in complete agreement that ai/ cur- 
rent wheat and flour problems are bound 
to the support price policy. They agree 
that the present DSC flour subsidy should 
be eliminated forthwith and that the bak. 
ing industry can survive without a sub- 
sidy at that level. 

One of. these officials who has been 
closely associated with wheat and agri- 
cultural policies under the present ad- 
ministration is convinced that a high 
domestic wheat price level will be con- 
tinued with the use of subsidy funds to 
maintain export markets while the other 
official who. comes from business and is 
ordinarily at odds with the economic 
thought of the New Deal agrees that this 
conclusion is inevitable under the pres- 
ent administration. 





Army Buying Market Backbone, 
Lend-Lease Revival Expected 


Heavy army flour purchases are form- 
ing the backbone of current flour busi- 
ness and the condition is particularly 
evident in millers’ eagerness to take 
army business. 

Army flour buyers bought heavily last 
midweek in practically all areas except 
Buffalo where the most recent previous 
purchases had been made. Most of the 
buying apparently was for export and 
amounted to a substantial total. Ship- 
ping directions continue to flow freely 
and the bulk of army business is for 
near-by delivery. 


With commercial flour interest light - 


and mill operations continuing at a rela- 
tively heavy pace, it is evident that mill- 
ers have cut their unfilled order balance 
considerably in the past fortnight. While 
there is more than the usual variation 
lately in the trend of mill operations, 
in the past couple of weeks plants in 
most milling sections have been running 
at 80% to 40% ahead of new flour 
bookings. 

For. the past three weeks millers have 
heen watching for a revival of buying 
activity . hy -the ._War.Food.: Administra- 
tion. Some. time. ago that: agency began 
ordering out old contracts some of -which 


‘had. been booked in.a.big flurry of pur- 
- chasing last. January. Some of the flour 


booked at that time was believed des- 
tined for Russia but was never moved 
to that country. Now it is being or- 
dered out and is thought to be tagged 





for relief work in western Europe as 
the allied offensive there continues to 
liberate territory steadily from the Ger- 
man yoke. 

WFA flour stocks are known to have 
declined greatly in recent weeks and 
millers are expecting a renewal of buy- 
ing by the lend-lease agency which has 
taken only small amounts for several 


months. A revival of WFA purchasing 

probably would tighten up the flour 

market considerably, millers say. 
Lend-lease purchases are only « part, 


although the biggest part, of the WFA 


buying program. In addition, that 
agency buys to cover Hawaiian ueeds, 
as well as those of Puerto Rico, \irgin 
Islands and Dominican Republic. The 
Puerto Rican and Hawaiian quarterly 


purchases were made last week. ‘hen, 
too, WFA makes sales to various »llied 
purchasing commissions, the Red Cross 
and:.a number of other miscellaneous 
buyers, as well as to sponsors of the 


school ‘lunch program, recently renewed, 


and similar. civilian groups. 


—— BREAD 38 THE STAFF OF L|FE—— 
INSTITUTE _PLANS. PROGRA* 

> Kansas. Crry, Mo.—Tentatively plan- 

ning’ for experimental work on preserva- 


tion of* whole wheat flour, tempering 


wheat and flour, new: grinding operations 
and ‘other’ research projects, the Mid- 
west Research Institute, under the 
temporary directorship of W. T. Rine- 
hart, is broadening its field and as soon 
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asit gets the proper men assigned to the 
work will get into the agricultural. field 
in earnest, 

Other possible studies are: extraction 
of various flour grades, recovering | starch 
from sorghum grains, animal and. vege- 
table proteins, and possible. medicinal 
uses for weeds of this area.. The labora- 
tory is in the Campbell-Taggart Re- 
searc!) building in Kansas City. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
\WISCONSIN ALLIED MEETING 

Mu vauKeE, Wis.—The first of the 
fall-w nter series on monthly meetings of 
the V.isconsin Flour and Bakers’ Allied 
Trad: Association has been scheduled 
by F. J. Zierfuss, president, for the 
eveni:g of Sept. 22 at the Plankinton 
Hotel. 


-——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Chicago Corn Future 
Trading Resumed 
After Long Lapse 


Cuicago, Inz.—Corn futures trading 
was resumed on the Chicago Board of 
Trade on Sept. 14, after a lapse of over 
a year. Directors of the board, in au- 
thorizing the resumption of trading, 
placed a ceiling of $1.18% bu on all 
corn futures, with pit activity authorized 
in the December, 1944, and May and 
July, 1945, futures. Daily trading limits 
were set at 5c bu above or below the 
opening range on the inaugural day of 
trading, except that in no case could the 
top limit exceed the ceiling. 

The market has been far below the 
ceiling at all times since trading was re- 
sumed. 

Directors of the exchange apparent- 
ly were moved to take this action be- 
cause of the government crop report 
estimating a corn production of 3,101,- 
000,000 bus, second largest of record, 
and by the fact that for the past week, 
new crop corn for shipment in Novem- 
ber and later months has been selling 
at less than the ceiling price of $1.16 
for No. 2. yellow. 

It is said that the country is willing 
to sell large amounts of corn for later 
shipment and on the basis of this it is 
believed that a stock of corn sufficient 
to satisfy outstanding contracts in De- 
cember will be accumulated. 

On Aug. 30, Kansas City started 
trading in corn futures, setting a eeil- 
ing price of $1.15 and since then the 
new crop deliveries in that market have 
been selling below the maximum. 

Much reduced numbers of hogs in 
production, smaller numbers of cattle 
on feed in the corn belt, and heavy re- 
duction in poultry flocks. have contri- 
buted to changed conditions in the feed 
grain situation. 

¥ ¥ 
Minneapolis Starts Corn Trading 

Mix neapouis, Minn.—Directors of the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce fol- 
lowe the action of Kansas City and 
Chic: go grain exchanges and authorized 
the resumption of corn futures trading 
effective Sept. 14. The directors set a 
ceiling of $1.145%4 on all futures con- 
tracts, with deliveries on an “in store” 
basis. Transactions were authorized 
for December, 1944, and subsequent trad- 
ing months. Corn futures trading was 


discontinued at Minneapolis on June 28, 
1948. 
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No Radical Change in Grain 
Price Support Program Seen 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
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Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—There is nothing 
in the present wheat situation as seen 
from here which would indicate that the 
Commodity Credit Corp. will make any 
radical departure from its present wheat 
loan and feed wheat purchase operations, 
according to opinions expressed by top 
officials. of that agency. However, per- 
sistent pressure for action to return 
parity prices to the cotton producer has 
been renewed, and possibly could be 
followed by insistence for similar treat- 
ment for wheat. 

A group of cotton state senators met 
with Fred M. Vinson, director of eco- 
nomic stabilization, Sept. 18, to request 
that the government announce that it 
was prepared to buy the entire 1944 
cotton crop at full parity, This an- 
nouncement, it is believed, would stimu- 
late purchases by cotton mills, when 
it was seen that sales would be made 
at parity. Judge Vinson said he would 
take the matter under advisement and 
Senator Bankhead commented that a 
decision would be reached within two 
weeks. 

Grain trade officials in Washington in- 
dicated that they believed that the gov- 
ernment decision to buy cotton at parity 


would ultimately touch off demand for 
wheat and corn. In the discussion with 
the Senate bloc Judge Vinson is re- 
ported to have said that it was too late 
to argue the merits of the legislation at 
this time and that such discussion should 
have taken place at the time of the 
conference which adopted provisions re- 
quiring the return of parity to farm 
producers. 

The entire agriculture support policy 
appears to be in a state of flux despite 
denials by government officials that a 
major policy change is impending. It 
has been stated in reliable circles that 
Marvin Jones, War Food Administrator, 
wants to avoid the experience of the old 
Farm Board and for that reason it is 
unlikely that he would recommend CCC 
operations in the wheat futures market 
where prices have sagged to the point 
where hedging operations are undesir- 
able. But business men now on service 
with the government say they cannot see 
how the government can sidestep futures 
market trading if it intends to sypport 
markets fully. 

CCC has made some adjustment in its 
buying program, accepting wheat for 
deferred delivery upwards of 30 days 





CCC Considering 
Plan for Country 
Wheat Purchasing 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Extension of 
Commodity Credit Corp. wheat pur- 
chases to country elevators is under con- 
sideration in an effort to ease the tight 
storage situation at major terminal mar- 
kets. Reports indicate that action may 
be taken before Oct. 1 if the current 
survey to determine the amount of fed- 
erally owned bin storage available re- 
veals that the move is practical. 

The amount of country purchasing 
would depend on the bin space available 
and figures are now being collected from 
the major wheat states. 

So far CCC buying has been limited to 
in-storage purchases at major grain 
markets, and the large government pur- 
chases plus the normal flow of the new 
crop have choked terminal facilities, 
while labor scarcity also has slowed up 
normal movement. 

CCC also instructed its Minneapolis 
office to begin purchases of damaged 
spring wheat in the Northwest on a fixed 
price scale. Prices offered, based on 
Minneapolis delivery, are $1.49 for No. 
8, $1.46 for No. 4, and $1.41 for No. 5 
grades, with additional discounts of Ic 
a point for further. offgrade wheat. 

Declaring that an emergency exists, 
four Northwest grain organizations last 
week. petitioned the government: to 
broaden its wheat buying program by 
purchasing wheat for. country elevator 
storage and by purchasing lower grades 
of grain. 


Germans Destroy 
Large Flour Mill 


in Leaving Paris 


John Levy, owner of the Houston 
(Texas) Milling Co., 
from a former employee who now is in 
the United States Army that the Grands 
Moulins de Pantin in Paris, a part of 
the chain of mills Mr. Levy headed in 
France before the war, was destroyed 
by the Germans before they left the 
city. 

The mill, one of the largest on the 
continent, had a daily milling capacity 
of about 10,000 sacks and storage for 
1,200,000 bus of wheat. Mr. Levy had 
been informed previously that his com- 
pany’s mill at Strasbourg had also been 
destroyed. The parent company was 
known as Grands Moulins de Strasbourg. 

The American soldier who wrote Mr. 
Levy about the ruined mill is Sgt. Jean 
P. Best, superintendent of the Houston 
mill before he entered the service and 
employed by Mr. Levy’s company before 
they left France. Sgt. Best had been 
superintendent of the Houston mill since 
1936, and was in Paris at the time he 
wrote the note, Mr. Levy has had no 
word about the six or eight smaller 
mills owned by that company. 

——“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
RUSSELL-MILLER SALES MEETING 
W. R. Heegaard, vice president, and 

Dave W. Moore, of the sales repartment 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, have been meeting with the 
company’s eastern managers, and are at 
present in New York. 


learned last week” 





but these transactions cannot be classed 
as futures in the normal use of that 
term. Officials at CCC say that these 
purchases represent convenience to pro- 
ducers who are bothered by labor and 
boxcar shortages. 

Observers say that the ordinary con- 
siderations which would guide govern- 
ment policies at this time give way to 
political influences and that orders will 
come from top administration circles to 
subordinates in WFA and other agencies. 
It is certain that commodity officials at 
WFA recognize the hazards involved in 
the extension of CCC operations and if 
they were given latitude in making deci- 
sions they probably would hesitate be- 
fore entering the futures market or 
extending CCC purchases to country ele- 
vator levels. CCC officials point out that 
terminal and subterminal facilities are 
not clogged, except in the Southwest, 
and that country elevator offerings can 
be absorbed at these terminals. One 
CCC official stated that it is unthinkable 
that they would enter country elevator 
field when terminal facilities are still 
open. 

In the Northwest, CCC has been pur- 
chasing sprouted wheat but these pur- 
chases have been made at discounts. In 
this connection it is reported that OPA 
is currently reviewing its discount sys- 
tem for sample grades to bring their 
schedule into conformity with CCC pur- 
chase discounts. According to govern- 
ment officials CCC has been buying sub- 
standard grades of wheat at discounts 
below OPA ceilings and has been selling 
to mills at OPA prices. 

One responsible WFA grain official, 
in reviewing the CCC wheat operations, 
said that purchases for future delivery 
next year appeared attractive on the 
surface and that it was conceivable that 
CCC might undertake to obtain next 
year’s feed wheat requirements at the 
current attractive price levels of futures. 
However, he said that as far as he 
knew no action of that nature had been 
discussed. 

Government officials say that it is too 
early to decide what types of grain will 
be available for distillers next year. 
With the government primarily interested 
in grain prices, release of grain for alco- 
hol production, either beverage or indus- 
trial, will be influenced by next year’s 
needs for price supports. Southwestern 
cattle interests recently have complained 
of inability to procure corn for feeding 
operations and until these conditions 
are overcome it is unlikely that corn 
would be diverted to alcohol production 
of any kind. 

Only one thing appears certain. That 
is government policy will be such as will 
make for firm prices. It seems very 
improbable that present’ WFA officials 
will venture into futures trading, de- 
spite the present attractive price level. 
These government officials say the pres- 
ent responsibility is to the cash market 
and that as soon as government would 
undertake extensive future operations, 
private trade would dry up as a result. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FLOUR BUSINESS VERY SLOW > 


ASIDE FROM FEDERAL ORDERS 


Government Takings and Good Shipping Directions Are 
About the Only Bright Spot — Family Trade 
Stimulated by September Discounts 


Flour business continues very quiet on 
the whole. Domestic trade is limited to 
scattered fill-in sales to bakers and the 
family trade, the latter being stimulated 
somewhat by the special September dis- 
counts. Mills would find it difficult to 
operate anywhere near capacity if it 
were not for con- 
tinued buying by the 
army and navy and 
occasional lend-lease 
purchases. The army 
‘ . bought very heavily 
last week and is asking for more bids for 
specified shipments up to Dec. 15. The 
army requests found millers very will- 
ing sellers, with not much being ‘done 
in commercial markets and little lend- 
lease interest. Outside of some small 
lots of clears and Hawaiian business, 
lend-lease buying has been slow, but 
shipping directions on old contracts have 
been very good, with the government 
agency cleaning up contracts booked 
nine months or more ago. Some of this 
apparently originally destined for Russia 
is now booked for western European 
relief needs. 





EASTERN BAKERS BUY SPRINGS 

One or two large eastern baking com- 
panies were in the market for_compara- 
tively small lots for quick shipment, but 
some mills were not in position to bid on 
this business, because they are already 
loaded with directions. It is understood 
that the indicated price was none too 
satisfactory. In the main, the price sit- 
uation is a little better. Mills have 
plenty of business on their books and 
are more inclined to hold. for a profit. 
Clears are being held a little more firmly, 
especially the high protein varieties. But 
even the low proteins are not as plenti- 
ful as they were, This is confirmed by 
feed buyers, who say they do not have 
to take as much clear in split cars as 
formerly. Shipping directions are hold- 
ing up nicely and, with directions on 
old government purchases coming in, 
mills are assured of a continued good 
run for the remainder of this month. 
Bookings by spring wheat mills last 
week aggregated about 50% of capacity, 
compared with 46% a week earlier and 
65% a year ago. 

STANDSTILL IN SOUTHWEST 


Flour sales in the’ Southwest are vir- 
tually at a standstill: Sales last week 
reached only 17% of capacity, compared 
with 16% the previous week and 62% a 
year ago. Bakers are not interested 
unless they are short of flour, and few 
are in that position. Flour millers’ of 
the Southwest have a peculiar situation 
in that cash wheat is tightening up, 
prices are advancing and if milling 
wheat goes up 3¢..more most of them 
would be unwilling to quote bakery flour 
onthe basis of the present Ile subsidy. 
Prices are either at the ceiling or only 
5c under at the current wheat values, 
and demand for milling wheat is good 
enough to cause many to think that the 
cash wheat situation will become even 


tighter. Obviously, in view of this sit- 
uation, with buyers holding back be- 
cause they feel they never will have to 
pay more than the ceiling, month-end 
buying is almost out of the question and 
buyers more likely will wait to see if 
they get a larger subsidy at the begin- 
ning of the new month, or sooner. Family 
trade is fair, but hand-to-mouth. These 
buyers are slightly more interested as a 
result of the rumors about subsidy dis- 
continuance. ‘Clears are about unchanged. 
Running time of mills is little better. 


ACTIVE -DIRECTIONS AT BUFFALO 

Active shipping directions on old or- 
ders are reported at Buffalo, particu- 
larly from family buyers, but new sales 
to all classes are light. and scattered. 
The trade is quite inventory conscious, 
due to possible postwar repercussions on 
markets. Scattered fill-in sales to job- 
bers and small sales to bakers consti- 
tute the trade at New York. Buyers 
have sufficient flour to carry them and 
see nothing to induce them to make addi- 
tional commitments. 

ALLOWANCE IMPROVES FAMILY TRADE 

The trade is quiet at other eastern 
markets. Boston reports mills showing 
no inclination to shade prices to attract 
business and with the trade well booked 
ahead, the result is a stalemate. In- 
quiry at Philadelphia is said to be run- 
ning a little ahead of recent weeks, with 
some bakers stirred from their inactivity 
by the firmer tone in grains, but new 
flour bookings do not make an impres- 
sive aggregate. Family trade at Pitts- 
burgh has improved some as a result of 
the special allowance of 25¢ sack. for 
September shipment. 

IMPROVED SOFT. WHEAT INQUIRY 

The market at Chicago continues quiet. 
Most mills are holding quotations close 
to the ceiling, but even lower offers do 
not stimulate any interest. Directions 
are fairly free, however. Central states 
soft wheat mills report a little improve- 
ment in sales last. week, along with 
improved shipping directions on pre- 
vious contracts. Family flour trade has 
improved at Cleveland, a_ seasonally 
normal turn, which no doubt has been 
helped by cooler weather and the spe- 
cial September discounts. It is pointed 
out that family business at the present 
time is much more in small packages 
than before the war. St. Louis reports 
new sales of flour few and far between. 
Bookings are limited to occasional 
straight cars to bakers and blenders: 

Southeastern business is light, with 
even the day-to-day routine business 
not up to normal. Interest -is limited 
to the better grades of both soft and 
hard, with clears and lower grades al- 
most unsalable. Directions on old or- 
ders are good. 


PACIFIC GOVERNMENT BIDS 


The government is said to be asking 
for offers on an additional 1,000,000 Ibs 
of soft wheat cracker flour in the Pa- 
cific Northwest, following its takings of 


10,000,000 Ibs of bakers’ enriched and 
pastry types last week. Other outlets 
for flour are light, although some mid- 
western bids are reported at low prices. 
Coast and interior mills are still ex- 
periencing a shortage of cars for flour 
shipments. 
PRODUCTION 

Flour production in the United States 
showed an increase of 275,000 sacks as 
compared with the previous week. The 
total output of the mills reporting to 
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Tue NortHwesTerN MILieEpr, accounting 
for 78% of the nation’s output of flour, 
amounted to 3,416,782 sacks, against 3. 
141,986 the previous week, and 3,357,195 
a year ago. Two years ago, when the rp. 
porting mills represented 64% of thy 
total, the output was 2,997,739 sacks and 
three years ago the figure was 2,852,799, 
The Northwest, the Southwest, centr) 
and southeastern states, Buffalo and th 
Pacific Northwest reported  respectiy, 
increases of 59,000, 90,000, 57,000, 67,000 
and 3,000 sacks. 









Ceiling Asking Prices Retard 
Interest of Semolina Buyers 


Durum millers in the Northwest are 
all holding for ceiling prices on semolina, 
and consequently business is very light. 
This is usually the case after a period 
of liberal selling without much regard 
to ceilings. 

There is still a little inquiry, but buy- 
ers want to contract at 15@20c under 
ceilings. Macaroni production appears 
to have picked up, judging from the 
better volume of shipping directions com- 
ing in on old semolina orders. Some mills 
report more directions for immediate 
shipment than they can conveniently 
handle. Choice milling durum at Minne- 
apolis is none too plentiful and premiums 
on the amber varieties are strengthening. 

Buffalo reports semolina held firmly 
at the ceiling, with buyers showing in- 
terest only at discounts, which slows 
business. Directions on old orders are 
still good. Trading is dull at New York, 
with buyers showing little or no interest. 
At Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, few new 


sales are being made, with users order. 
ing out old contracts. Good directions 
are reported at Chicago, but new sales 
are limited. All phases of the trade 
in semolina at St. Louis are slow. 

Durum wheat prices, delivered at Min. 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 16, were as 
follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Hard Amber... .$1.53% @1.68% $1.56% 
2 Hard Amber.... 1.53% @1.67% 1.56% 
3 Hard Amber.... 1.525% @1.62% 1.52% 
{ Hard Amber.... 1.495% @1.58% wa 
5 Hard Amber.... 1.47% @1.55% a 
1 Amber Durum... 1.52% @1.67% 1.54% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
nine companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week, a year ago and the cumulative crop 
year. 


Weekly % of 

production activity 

Sent... ZO-L6:s. vin oon Kc *175,790 116 
Previous week .....- 185,443 88 
FOR? REO -16.5 de Facien 197,754 101 
Crop year 

production 

Fils. 1-OEHt. 16; 1904S. Sse lak 2,042,972 
July 1-Sept. 18, 1943............ 1,858,854 


*Six companies. 





FEEDSTUFFS MARKETS UNSETTLED 
BY CHANGING FACTORS 


—— 
Irregular Grain Trends, Crop Estimates and Economic Develop- 
ments Confuse Dealers—Millfeeds Steady—Protein Offerings 
Increase—Price Index Slips From Four-Month Peg 


Feedstuffs markets are somewhat un- 
settled as a result of a number of chang- 
ing factors during the past week, and 
for the time being dealers are not quite 
sure what to expect. The recent sharp 
and steady decline in oats values seems 
to have run _ its 
course, as evidenced 
by firmness in fu- 
tures and a reversal 
in the _ declining 
trend in the Cana- 
dian export tax rates. Talk of quick 
peace in Europe has subsided with the 
stiffening of the German defense. It 
is mentioned in semiofficial circles that 
improving feeding ratios might slow 
down the liquidation of poultry and 
livestock population. 

On the other hand, corn, barley and 
grain sorghums, especially the latter, 
continue to decline. The estimate: of 
corn production was given a_ sharp 
boost ‘instead of an expected cut in the 
September government crop report, and 
figures on the prospective yields of 
oats, sorghums and soybeans were 
raised.- Yet it is known that much corn 
requires several weeks to mature grain 
that will keep without spoiling, and 
already the tang of. autumn is. in’ the 
air in the northern states. Mixers re- 
port the protein situation is easier. 





There is pressure in Washington for 
extended price support action. 

With such an array of facts and po- 
tential developments to consider, both 
buyers and sellers of feedstuffs are con- 
fused and most of them are inclined to 
proceed rather cautiously until some- 
thing develops to establish a clear cut 
trend. 

WHEAT MILLFEEDS 

Following the recent bearish flurry, 
which brought out round-the-clock offer- 
ings of millfeed in the Southwest at 
levels somewhat below ceilings, the situ- 
ation has shown a tendency to tighten 
up. Moderate amounts have been avail- 
able for near-by and forward ship- 
ment, however, which have met a de- 
mand from mixers much less urgent 
than the inquiry of several weeks ago. 
A few hundred tons of bran changed 
hands in the Kansas City millfeed fu- 
tures market at from $85.70 to $36 for 
delivery in February, 1945. 

Minneapolis mills state they «re not 
interested at this time in bids for feed 
for winter-shipment, despite the reports 
of deferred sales in other producing 
areas. They have no surplus above 
their mixed car trade and still report 
a dozen buyers for every ton of feed 
produced, some of whom are anxious to 
contract through December and January 
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at ceilings. Most of them prefer to 
take care of their old customers’ re- 
quirements before listening to specula- 
tive bids, It is stated that mixers are 
not as keen for supplies as they were, 
however. 

PRODUCTION 

Millfeed production at Buffalo, in the 

Northwest and Southwest, increased 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


about 4,700 tons during the week, with 
the total output at the three centers 
amounting to 53,828 tons, compared with 
49,132 the previous week and 54,251 a 
year ago, according to figures compiled 
by Tue NorruwesterN Muuer. Crop 
year production to date totals 597,288 
tons, against 608,275 in. the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. 





Price Support Programs 
Strengthen Wheat 


Trade Convinced Action of One 


Wheat prices have developed a firmer 
tone, all deliveries in the principal fu- 
tures markets showing modest to sub- 
stantial gains over a week ago. While 
statistical and war news continues bear- 

ish, the market is 
being influenced at 
present by official 
discussions of ex- 
tended-and enlarged 
price support ac- 
tions, heavy participation of farmers 
in the federal loan program and much 
smaller open market cash offerings. 


UNCERTAINTY PREVAILS 
Millers and grain dealers are kept in 
a state of uncertainty by rumors and 
denials of possible tightening of the 
government support program. It has 
been reported and denied that the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. plans to extend its 
operations to include buying of wheat 
for deferred delivery, that it plans to 
buy wheat in the country, and that it 
intends to use its steel and wooden grain 
bins for producing point storage. Just 
what the government actually will do in 
its support efforts nobody knows, but 
the trade seems to be pretty well con- 
vinced that Congress intends to back up 
the government agencies in attempting 
to hold prices up. 
CCC-CONTROLLED STOCKS MOUNTING 
Meanwhile, the cash wheat situation is 
becoming increasingly tight because of 
the CCC support buying and the holding 
of wheat by farmers for federal loans. 
Through Sept. 9, the agency had 
completed 55,933 loans on 69,750,750 bus 
of 1944 wheat. On the same date last year, 
63,142 loans covering 57,483,457 bus had 
been made. The Sept. 9 total shows an 
increase of 16,000,000 bus since Aug. 31. 


FUTURES SHOW STRENGTH 

Closing prices of futures Sept. 18 were 
1%@3',c higher than a week previous. 
December at Minneapolis closed at 
$1483, at Chicago $1.5434 and at Kan- 
sas City $1.483,. Rye futures closed 
only small fractions higher, with Decem- 
ber at Minneapolis 9514¢ and the same 
delivery at Chicago at 967%. 


KANSAS CITY PRICES STRONGER 


Soutlwestern marketings remained 
light last week. Nine terminals and sub- 
terminals received 1,898 cars, as com- 
pared with 1,956 cars the previous week 
and 2,361 cars a year ago. Cash wheat 
at Kansas City is stronger because .of 
limited offerings and increasing demand. 
No. 1 dark hard winter is selling at 
about 31.541 bu on a flat price basis 
that bears little relationship to the 
Stronger futures market. Protein dif- 
ferentials are about the same as a week 
“0, or 3¢ for each per cent of protein. 





Kind Or Another Will Be Used 


Those holding the limited supplies of 
open market or free wheat are not dis- 
posed to sell them in quantity at this 
level, when it appears that offerings 
will continue to be light. 

The following table shows approxi- 
mate premiums indicated for cash wheat 
at Kansas City compared with the De- 
cember future, according to protein, as 
of Sept. 16. 


HARD AND DARK 
Protein— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
11.90 &less 5%@.7 4%@ 6 3%@ 5 
12.00-12.40 5% @ 7% 4%@ 6% 3%@ 5% 
13.00-13.40 74% @ 9 6%@ 8% 5%@ 8 
14.00-14.40 10% @12 9%@11% 8%@10% 
15.00-15.40 12%@14 11% @13% 10%@13 
16.00-16.40 15% @17 14% @16 13% @15 
RED WHEAT 
No, 1 No. 2 No. 3 
All proteins 5 @6% 4 @5% 3 @4% 


FORT WORTH, ENID PREMIUMS STRONG 


Lack of offerings at Fort Worth has 
brought trading virtually to a standstill. 
A very small amount of 13% protein 
No. 1 hard sold recently at $1.66@1.661,. 
Nothing below 13% is offered. Farm- 
ers have quit selling, due to activity 
with planting, and the feeling that they 
would get better prices later on. There 
is a general feeling at Fort Worth that 
prices will have to advance around 5c 
bu to bring in wheat from the country. 
Mills are in the market for 12 to 12.50% 
wheat. The situation at Enid is also 
restricted by light offerings, Premiums 
there are 9c over Chicago December for 
ordinary protein No.1 hard, 12c over 
for 12% protein, 16c over for 13% and 
20c over for 14%. 


WET WHEAT A PROBLEM 

A big percentage of the current wheat 
receipts’ at Minneapolis shows the ef- 
fects of wet harvesting. Some wheat is 
so damp that mills and elevators have 
difficulty in handling it and, lacking buy- 
ers, has to be sharply discounted. Wheat 
in this condition cannot be included 
among contract grades. Milling interest 
naturally centers in the meager high 
protein offerings. Cash 12 and 13% pro- 
tein No. 1 dark northern brought 5@6c 
over Minneapolis December, 14% 10c 
over and 15% l7c over. The same grades 
at diversion points, for eastern shipment, 
were bid in at 1@8c over Minneapolis 
levels. 

The following table gives the approxi- 
mate range of cash spring wheat at Min- 
neapolis on Sept. 16. - “iy 
No. 3 


Pro- No. 1 No. 2 
tein DNS. DNS. DNS. 
Under 


14% 1.51@1.52 1.50% @1.51% 1.45 
14% 
15% 


@1.51% 
1.56@1.57 1.55% @1.56% 1.51% @1:56% 
1.63@1,64 1.62 @1.63 1.61 @1.62 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST FIRM 
There was slight firmness in wheat 
markets of the Pacific Northwest last 
week, due to strength in eastern markets. 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 
































Previous Sept. 18, Sept. 19, Sept. 20, 
Sept. 16, 1944 week 1943 1942 1941 
bee he bop a Re Ie ae *756,217 697,258 796,856 736,063 673,654 
oO Sa a ae ree 1,204,418 3 1,231,163 1,137,545 1,094,783 
ee RR SO re ee eee ee 505,447 445,005 447.639 387,990 
Central and Southeast ....... *578,093 594,943 467,297 439,736 
North Pacific Coast .......... 372,607 289,158 209,195 256,633 
Ke Be eon ee Oe ea ee 3,416,782 3,141,986 3,357,125 2,997,739 2,852,796 
Percentage of total U. S. output 73 73 73 64 64 
*Partly estimated. 
Crop year flour production 
Percentage of activity a Poe -July 1 to- 
Sept. 16, Previous Sept.18, Sept.19, Sept. 20, Sept. 16, Sept. 18, 
1944 week 1943 1942 1941 1944 1943 
Northwest ....... 77 71 75 67 60 7,785,553 7,406,924 
Southwest .......- 87 80 89 82 79 12,780,495 13,046,052 
DWE 25 6 oe hse 87 76 7 77 67 5,061,029 5,077,871 
Central and S. E. 73 66 76 68 69 5,905,413 6,096,215 
No. Pacific Coast 90 90 70 64 66 3,935,327 3,210,421 
Totale «... F206 83 76 81 73 70 35,467,817 34,837,483 
SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative- Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
‘luding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota 
Weekly Flour Pct.ac- © , Lo ee seal . 
capacity output tivity South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
Sept. 10-16 ..... 814,380 763,150 94 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Previous week 814,380 725,192 89 capacity output _ tivity 
Year ago ...... 814,380 768,952 94 Sept. 10-16 ..... 660,498 459,987 70 
Two years ago.. 814,380 693,039 85 Previous week 660,498 434,787 66 
Five-year average .......0..se0ee- 84 ae”, See 738,822 463,953 63 
Ten-year AVCTABE .......2.20cc000- 80 Two years ago.. 738,822 466,990 63 
Pive-Year AVOTEGE §.3.6 i eee ese cnc 60 
Kansas City TOV ORr. BVETGRR Oi vie iw ces awknes 59 
Sept. 10-16 ..... 352,800 270,680 77 Production for current week was partly 
Previous week 352,800 244,121 69 estimated. 
Wear G80 206555 352,800 263,284 75 . 
Two years ago.. 352,800 270,082 77 Minneapolis 
Five-year average ......--seceeees 81 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Ten-yeOr GVETABZE .....056sssecesves 78 capacity output tivity 
Sept. 10-16 ..... 318,120 296,230 93 
Wichita : Previous week 318,120 262,471 83 
Sept. 10-16" ..... 111,132 90,603 g2 Year ago ...... 319,284 332,903 104 
Previous week 111,132 65,285 59 Two. years ago.. 353,388 269,073 76 
Year ago .....- 111,132 96,862 87 Five-year Average .......ceseseees 80 
Two years ago.. 111,132 89,180 80 Ten-year average ..........s+ee0e. 71 
Salina CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Sept. 10<26- ..... 109,956 79,985 73 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Previous week .. 109,956 79,940 i ee oe eee ete 
Viet’ Gio" elk. 109.3 102,065 93 ginia, Georgia and eastern issouri: 
Two years ago.. 109,956 85,244 78 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
be 4 a capacity output tivity 
PACIFIC COAST Sept. 10-16 ..... 792,240 578,093 73 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: Previous week 792,240 521,441 66 
Seattle a. Distri TORT BRO. wos: 816,792 594,943 73 
be aad Tyce .Wistsies *Two years ago.. 688,960 467,297 68 
Batten rif pacer ad eb a Five-year average ..........eeee0% 69 
vity PRHFORE UVOPRRO 66 inks Keeton dened 
Sept. 10-16 ..... 269,100 226,582 | Fiea at sat secaigic habeee - 
Previous week 269,100 228,572 85 Current week preliminary. 
woe. ARG. i eé0~% 215,600 177,864 66 *Not comparable with later years because 
Two years ago.. 256,368 112,776 61 fewer mills reported. 
Five-year Average .......-.sseses: 70 oI aN 
Ten-year A@VETABE ..... cee cece ees 7 BUFFALO 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Portland District capacity output tivity 
Sept. 10-16 ..... 143,200 146,025 101 Sept. 10-16 ..... 577,416 505,447 87 
Previous week 143,200 141,257 99 Previous week 577,416 438,920 76 
Year a@o--:..... 143,200 111,294 78 Bae. GOO. “esacss 577,416 445,005 77 
Two years ago.. 143,472 96,418 67 Two years ago.. 577,416 447,639 77 
Five-year Average .........se.e00. 78 Five-year Average .........eseeees 79 
POM*VORE -AVOTERO: 6k ci be dee q7 WOHSFORr AVEFERS® «oc Sik ceed cde 82 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, 


in tons, for the current and 


prior two weeks, together with 


season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


City and St. Joseph; 


(2) all mills of Minnesota, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 


and Montana, 
(computed 


North and South Dakota, 


from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 


capacity of the territories 


7-——Southwest—— 
Weekly Crop year 


flour milling 


included): 


-—Northwest—, 
Weekly Crop year 


-——Buffalo—— -—~Combined—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 





production to date production to date production to date production to date 
Sept. 10-16 28,988 329,144 15,169 163,930 9,671 104,214 53,828 597,288 
Previous week 26,866 13,868 8,398 49,132 
Two weeks ago 28,319 14,925 9,160 52,404 
SUSE aed aek cree 29,717 354,060 16,020 152,841 8,514 101,374 54,251 608,275 
1 RS cee ase 27,297 293,817 14,622. 142,595 8,565 87,473 50,484 623,885 
7 Tt gear ps any § 25,994 289,232 13,559 140,087 7,423 86,431 46,976 .515,750 
Re rerarny ie 24,687 266,819 14,549 135,546 8,010 87,088 47,246 489,453 
Five-yr. average 27,337 311,014 14,784 146,999 8,437 93,316 50,558 551,329 
Inquiry for wheat in local territory is is going into government loans. Feed 


extremely light. Mills are virtually. the 
only buyers, and they are mostly inter- 
ested in higher protein wheats. 
There ‘are - sufficient soft 
wheats coming to market to take care of 
current requirements. Soft white, west- 
ern red and ordinary protein hard red 
winter are quoted $1.43@1.431, basis 
No. 1, in bulk, 15-day shipment. Com- 


the 
supplies of 


modity Credit Corp. is taking wheat at 
le under the loan, but most of. the wheat 


industry demand is down, and require- 
ments of this: trade are not nearly as 


heavy as a year ago: 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE * 


, ANTON MUELLER DEAD eat m 
RicHtann Center, Wis—Anton Muel- 
ler, 72, who operated a feed, floyr and 
fuel business here for many years, died 
at his home here Sept. 5. following. an 
illness of several months. : 
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PRODUCTION GAINS CONTINUE 


INTO NEW CROP FLOUR YEAR =." = © "=" 


July: Report of Census Bureau Shows 5.6% Increase 
Over Year Ago—Trend Continues in 
August and September 


The upward trend in flour produc- 
tion continued into the new crop year, 
the July figures of the Bureau of the 
Census show. Mills gained 5.6% in pro- 
duction over July of the preceding crop 
year. 

Figures from mills reporting weekly to 
Tue Norruwestern Mrirrer indicate a 
continuation of this trend in August and 
early September. 

Flour production in July was 18,- 
270,318 sacks, compared with 17,299,- 
595 a year ago and 17,786,793 two years 
ago. The June figure was 17,826,446 
sacks. 

Mills operated at a rate of 689% 


of capacity, compared with 63.2 in July, 


1943. Average rate of operations of the 
past crop year was 71.9. The figures 
this year are based on the percentage 
of capacity operated on both granular 
flour and regular flour. Previously, these 
ratios have been based on regular flour 
only. Last crop year the percentage 
of operation on regular flour only was 
67.2%. 

There were 1,002 mills included in the 
July figures, and 32 of them produced 
granular flour, Twelve of the latter 
group ground alcohol grits exclusively. 

Mills used 42,342,835 bus of wheat 
for flour in July and used an additional 
8,282,072 bus for granular grits output 
in that month. A year ago, mills ground 
40,053,055 bus for flour and 1,332,363 
bus for alcohol grits. 

July yield was 139.1 lbs of wheat per 
sack of flour, slightly better than the 
June figure of 139.2 lbs, but worse than 
that of July, 1943, when the ratio was 
138.9 Ibs. 

Millfeed production amounted to 862,- 
673 tons in July from regular flour pro- 
duction and an additional 27,875 tons 
resulting from alcohol grits output. A 
year ago the corresponding figures were 
341,128 tons and 39,438 tons, respec- 
tively. 

Yield of offal per sack of flour was 
39.7 Ibs this year and 39.4 a year ago. 

Kansas forged ahead farther as_ the 
largest milling state in July, producing 
16.1% of the total output, compared 
with 15.5% in June and 17.2 a year ago. 
Minnesota was second highest for the 
month with a figure of 12.1%, the same 
as in June and higher than the 11.5% 
of a year ago. New York produced 
12% of the total, compared with 12.8 
in June and 12% a year ago. 

In fourth place, Missouri turned out 
8.3% of total production, about the 
same as the 8.4% portion in June. A 
year ago the figure was 9%. 

Other states which increased their 
percentage slightly compared with a 
year ago were Texas, Illinois, Washing- 
ton, Oklahoma, Oregon, Iowa, Colorado 
and Idaho. Smaller percentages were 
shown by Nebraska, Ohio, Kentucky, 
Wisconsin, Utah, Pennsylvania and 
Maryland. Other states were unchanged. 

A ‘new breakdown of output by ca- 
pacity groups is given in the_July gov- 
ernment figures. The new arrangement 
gives more detailed figures on the larger 


mills which are broken down into nar- 
rower capacity classes. No comparable 
figures éxist for previous years. Mills 
of, over 8,000 sacks produced 22.7% of 
the*total July output. 

The July. census’ figures include - re- 
ports,from 977 mills which reported 
93.5% of the total output of flour in 
the 1939 census of. manufactures. As 
the summary for the current month in- 
cludes an additional 25 mills, it may be 
inferred that the proportion of the total 

(Continued on page 38.) 
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Perie Rumold Takes 
Job of Managing 
Iranian Flour Mill 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Perie Rumold, for 
the past 12 years chief chemist for the 
Standard Milling Co. plant at Kansas 
City, has accepted the position as man- 
ager of the Iranian government flour mill 
at Teheran, Iran. He plans to leave for 
his new job during the latter part of 
October and probably will fly to Teheran. 

The mill has a daily capacity of about 
2,000 sacks, mostly whole wheat flour, 
with about 2,000,000 bus storage space, 





Perie Rumold 


according to limited information avail- 
able. It is owned and operated by the 
Iranian government, which buys all 
wheat from the farmers in northern 
Iran and sells flour back to them. 

Most bread in Iran is dark and un- 
leavened. Mr. Rumold, however, states 
that he will make at least enough white 
flour for his own use. 

The milling and other industries in 
Iran are under the general supervision 
of the Dr. A. C. Millspaugh Mission, 
working with the Iranian government. 
Dr. Alfred G. Black is in charge of 
cereal work in that country. 

‘Mr. Rumold’s~ work will .be confined 
principally to production and property 
maintenance. He was graduated from 


Kansas State College in 1925 and went 
directly to the Standard Milling Co, 
He took over the chief chemist’s job in 
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A. & P. BUYING OFFICE MOVED 
Minnearouis, Minw.—Offices of Frank 
M. Tully, agent, Great Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea Co. and of the A, & P. Feed 
Service, of ‘which .S. A. Pederson is 
manager, will be moved on Oct. 2 to 810 
Wesley Temple Building, Minneapolis. 
Telephone’ numbers ‘at the new address 

will be Atlantic 3348, 3349: and 8350. 
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Granular Flour 
Production Drops 
From June Level 


Granular flour production’ continued 
to drop in July, according ‘to the Bu- 
reau of the Census report’on_ monthly 
flour output. 
1,407,460 sacks, a considerable drop 
from the figure of 1,626,261 in June. The 
total, however, was greater than that of 
July, 1943, when this type of produc- 
tion amounted to 1,332,363 sacks. 

Mills ground 3,282,072 bus of wheat 
in turning out the July volume of al- 
cohol grits. In June 3,792,534 bus were 
used for this purpose and a year ago the 
wheat figure was 3,536,496 bus. 

For the first seven months of 1944, 
granular flour production has run al- 
most 1,500,000 sacks greater than in the 
corresponding period. of the previous 
year. 

Millfeed production from the July 
operations was 27,875 tons, the smallest 
for some time. A year ago millfeed out- 
put was 39,288 tons and in June it 
was 31,928 tons. 

Thirty-two mills, three less than in 
the previous month, participated in the 
alcohol grits business, and of these 12 
produced granular flour only. 





The following table shows the record - 


of granular flour production by months 


. since the program was formally begun: 














Wheat Granular ‘Mill- 
No. ground flour feed 
Month mills bus sacks tons 
Me Ceicees 32 3,282,072 1,407,460 27,875 
MU og uc o vs 35 3,792,534 1,626,261 31,928 
May ...... 33 4,151,030 1,804,183 34,653 
April os... 32 3,697,372 1,595,601 $1,646 
March 30 3,662,093 1,576,802 31,793 
February .. 29 3,270,846 1,399,963 28,134 
January .. 28 3,352,118 1,402,649 30,547 
December., 28 2,603,201 1,098,653 23,165 
November... 25 2,357,267 998,217 21,018: 
October ... 28 2,754,777 1,174,174 24,146 
September.. 31 2,988,834 1,250,328 27,053 
August .... 30 3,299,254 1,335,943 32,411 
PUY aceite 37 _ 3,536,496 1,332,363 39,288 
1943-1944 i 
total. oo 66 0 39,465,822 16,595,137 355,731 
June ...... 45 5,363,532 2,051,461 66,872 
) LN ae 43 4,859,106 1,770,293 57,453 
Merl aig es 40 3,762,109 1,372,650 44,204 
March 35 63,866,545 1,419,316 45,037 
February .. 28 2,164,206 790,918 25,458 
January .. 18 1,781,175 648,093 21,099 
1942-43 
ROCHE wa es vce 21,796,673 8,052,731 260,129 
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BAKERY OUTPUT SLOWED 
BY NEW ENGLAND STORM 


Boston, Mass.—Bakeries in New Bed- 
ford, Providence, Fall River, Hartford, 
New Haven and Bridgeport were among 
sufferers from the hutricane which struck 
New, England on Sept. 14. - While ac- 


tual damage was much lighter than anp.. 
“and, consequently, the secretary as in- 


ticipated, interruption of electric power 
service slowed down week-end produc- 
tion and in a few instances halted op- 
eration. 


Production amounted to ° 


FIRST GRAIN FLOOD 


Boxcar Situation Will Continue to Be 
Critical Until After Corn Har. 
vest, However 


Wasuinoeton, D. C.—Railroads are 
well over the first hump in movement of 
the major grain crops of 1944, although 
the general boxcar supply situation re. 
mains critical and will continue so yp. 
til the estimated 3,101,319,000-bu 1944 
corn crop is moved to market, orficials 
of the Association of American Rail. 
roads said recently. 

From four to six weeks will he re. 
quired. to complete movement of the 
spring wheat crop, the officials estimate, 
About“9% of the crop remains to be 
harvested. Car loadings average 2,500 
cars daily, compared with 2,300 at this 
time last year, and thus far kept pace 
with elevator’s unloading. capacity. 

Storage space in the west is now a 
minor issue, with about 270 elevators 
closed, compared with 1,000 in Septem- 
ber, 1943... Eastern and lake port ter- 
minals are’ crowded, however, and out- 
movement of wheat from other areas 
fails:to keep space open. 

Approximately. 650 cars daily still are 
being channeled from the east into the 
northwest wheat fields, but transfer of 
cars from the southwest has declined 
because of a heavy demand for grain 
sorghums harvesting in that area. 

The soybean harvest is the next heavy 
crop movement facing rail officials. The 
harvest will get under way in about 
three weeks and railroads officials dis-, 
closed that the same program for mov- 
ing the beans to market last year will 
be in. force’ again, with permits con- 
trolling, flow to various markets ready 
for use’ if, needed. 

This; year’s soybean crop, estimated 
at. 179,024,000 bus, is approximately 9% 
below: the 1943. yield, and officials ex- 
pect to put the movement control plan 
into operation with a minimum of re- 
vision. ..No. storage problem- such as 
déveloped:in wheat during the peak har- 
vest Season is anticipated since relative- 
ly few beans move into commercial 
storage, the bulk of the crop going di- 
rectly to processors’ elevators. 
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N. Y. FLOUR DISTRIBUTORS 
TO ISSUE NEW DIRECTORY 


New York, N. Y.—The New York As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors held its 
first meeting of the season in the Prod- 
uce Exchange, Sept. 14. William A. 
Lohman, Jr., president of the association, 


presided, and considerable routine busi- 
ness was cared for. 

Among other things, a resolution was 
adopted reducing annual dues in ‘he or- 
ganization’ from $7.50 to $5 per year. 
It was explained, however, that chang- 
ing conditions might necessitate .n ad- 

future. 


vance to the higher figure in the 

The question of direct selling by mills 
to. small buyers was again discussed, and 
the consensus was that most can be ac- 
complished through personal discussion 
with local mill representatives. 

The association’s directory of mem- 
bers: has not been revised for sore time 


structed “te, issue @ new directory not 
later than Marth’ i, 1945. This will be 
in a more simple form than the last one. 
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WHEAT HARVEST NEARS END; 


FALL SEEDING PROGRESSES 


Spring Wheat Quality Lowered by Sprouting, Bleaching 
and Shrinkage—Weather Favors Winter Wheat 
Seeding Operations—Eye Corn Progress 


The Northwest- was favored by a 
number of rainless days last week and, 
although skies were cloudy and tempera- 
tures rather cool, fields dried sufficiently 
to permit good progress with final spring 
wheat harvesting operations. There are 
many reports of damage in North Da- 
kota and South Dakota from sprouting, 
both in the shock and in the windrow, and 
considerable deterioration in spring 
wheat grades has occurred as a result 
of bleaching and test weight shrinkage. 

As fast as spring wheat harvesting is 
completed, farmers are turning to fall 
seeding preparations. This ‘work is well 
along in eastern South Dakota, with up 
to 60% of winter rye planting completed 
and early sown fields up to nice stands. 
Montana seeding -of winter wheat and 
rye got off to an early start as a result 
of good August rains east of. the Con- 
tinental Divide, although. it has been a 
little too dry in extreme_ northwestern 


counties. Some early fields are up. 


IDEAL CONDITIONS IN KANSAS 


Nearly ideal weather and soil condi- 
tions, which prevailed in Kansas the last 
10 days, allowed tillage operations to 
progress rapidly, and farmers nearec 
the end of seedbed preparations for 
wheat. Scattered seeding is going on 
over the entire state, which may be haz- 
ardous in view of possible Hessian fly 
damage. In west central Kansas, many 
farmers have a considerable part of their 
wheat seeded and stands appear good. 
Top soil remains too dry for good ger- 
mination in the western two or three 
tiers of counties, where seeding is being 
delayed. In central and eastern Kansas, 
volunteer wheat growth is heavy in 
fields where the soil has not been worked 
recently. 

Good progress has been made with 
land preparations in Oklahoma and some 
wheat has been sown for early pasture. 
Seeding of wheat continues in west and 
central sections of Nebraska and _ soil 
preparations are making good progress 
in eastern counties, except locally where 
it is too wet. Texas reports seeding of 


wheat and other small grains under 
way in the northern and northwestern 
countiés, where moisture is now ample. 
Large parts of Texas have been dry all 
summer. 


ALL EYES ON CORN CROP PROGRESS 


Farmers, feeders, merchandisers and 
processors are anxiously watching the 
progress of the second largest prospec- 
tive corn crop in the nation’s history. 
Iowa is generally the barometer and in 
this state about 24% of the corn was 
safe from a killing frost as of Sept. 10, 
which is 18% less than normal and 12 
days later than normal. Last year on 
the 10th, about half of the crop was 
safe. In both years the corn was about 
equally late with 75% silked on July 
31. This year. the nearly normal tem- 
perature in August has made the crop 
lag about two weeks behind the 1943 
crop, which was hastened by the warm 
August. Two weeks of dry, 
sunny weather could still bring the nor- 
mal amount of-corn through safe from 
frost, but. unfortunately, the slight indi- 
cations available do not point in that 


warm, 


direction. 

One of these indications is that fol- 
lowing a summer as rainy as this sum- 
mer, September is usually cooler than 
normal. In fact there have been sever 
equally rainy summers since 1873 and 
in every case the following September 
has been cooler than normal. So far, 
this September has averaged almost ex- 
actly normal and if it is to end appre- 
ciably below normal, the rest of the 
month must be below normal. Weighing 
all of the indications, it looks as though 
September would average about 2° cool- 
er than normal, that the first killing 
frost will come between Sept. 26 and 28, 
and about 20% of the corn will be 
frosted. Of course, a favorable weather 
anomaly can happen, but it will have to 
be something that never happened be- 
fore in 72 years of recorded weather 
history. 

Soybeans, like have plodded 
along with the frost threat hanging 
over them and they are about equally 
late. 


corn, 





Mexican Crop Shortages Augur 
Continued United States Help 


The United States, which has’ been 
shipping grain to Mexico, probably will 
have to keep right on doing so if the 
Mexican people are to get their full re- 
quirements, the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce says in a special article from 
Mexico City. 

Despite measures taken by the Mex- 
ican government, the article states, it is 
believed that another serious shortage 
of the principal grains is imminent, 
although the government has said noth- 
ing on this score, except to ~fore@ast & 
fower wheat crop than last year. In the 
trade, it is learned that the large Mex- 


ican corn growing states failed to re- 
ceive sufficient rainfall this season and 
crop results are expected to be poor. 
Government sources say that acreage in- 
creases will offset this. 

Crop failures would present Mexico 
with another agricultural crisis, possibly 
worse than that earlier in the year, when 
food shortages brought disorders in 
some parts and widespread protests’ in 
others, says the Journal of Commerce 
story. In the spring, when corn troubles 
were the*.worst, the government an- 
nounced that it had made arrangements 
to import grains and other commodities, 
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notably sugar and lard, from Argentina 
and Australia, as well as from. the 
United States. It was estimated then 
that Mexico was short 1,000,000 to 1,300,- 
000 tons of corn and 200,000 to 300,000 
tons of. wheat. 

How much of this actually was im- 
ported cannot be learned as the govern- 
ment has made no breakdown on for- 
eign. trade available, the article con- 
tinues. Only recently was it made known 


- that for 1943 the United States exported 


to Mexico 9,622,291 bus of wheat and 
1,171,950 bus of corn, not including re- 
export. This was the highest volume of 
grain moving from the United States 
to Mexico in any recent year. 

It was learned that there is, now on 


* definite order 200,000 tons of corn from 


the United States and 200,000 tons from 
Argentina. 

The United States government 
promised the Mexican government that 
17 ships would be made available for 
transport of the Argentine grain. On 
Sept. 6 it officially notified Mexico that 
only two ships. could be provided now, 
says the article. 

The Mexican government forecast for 
the wheat crop this year was 396,000 
metric tons, which would compare with 
430,000 tons for 1943 and an estimated 
501,000 metric tons for 1942. There has 
been nothing official on the corn crop this 
year. In 1942, the corn crop totaled 
2,356,000 metric. tons. In the following 
year it was estimated at 1,775,000 tons. 

An authoritative source recently es- 
timated that through this fall and next 
summer Mexico would have to import 
300,000 tons of wheat, which is about 
half of the national consumption of this 
grain, and the same amount as the 
country was short last spring: No es- 
timate was made of corn. 

Any grain shortage in Mexico, par- 
ticularly of corn, is highly important. 
Corn is the basic food ‘of Mexico, one 
that is absolutely essential. When it 
is imported a duty is placed on it, but 
in addition, the supplies find their way in 
some manner into the hands of syndi- 
cates, which rigidly control the supply 
going into the markets. 

This means higher prices to the pro- 
portion of the population which could 
least afford it. Black markets always 
serve to feed inflation and thus Mexico’s 
greatest problem is accentuated. 

Fortunately, the public has_ pretty 
well awakened to the cause of its diffi- 
culties so that the United States prob- 
ably would not be involved, but a year 
or so ago’ the word was freely circulated 
that the “gringo” had taken the corn 
out of Mexico. General opinion is that 
even in the hinterlands it is known that 
the cause of corn difficulties is domestic 
rather than foreign... Thus the United 
States has a big point in its favor, and 
grain shipments strengthen this advan- 
tage, the article concludes. 


had 
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CHEMISTS PLAN FIRST MEETING 

Cuicaco, Inu.—Col, R. A. Isker, chief 
of the research and development lab- 
oratory, Chicago Quartermaster depot, 
will be the principal speaker at the first 
monthly dinner meeting of the season of 
the Midwest Section, American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists, Oct. 2. The 
meeting will be held at the Electric Club, 
20 N. Wacker Drive. 
Jject. will be~some‘of the food supply 
problems in the Sotith Pacific war 
theater. 


Col. Isker’s sub- 
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J. C. MILLER, VETERAN 
MILL OPERATOR, DIEs 


Was Head of Hardesty Milling Co, 
Dover, Ohio, For Many 
Years 





Dover, Onto.—Joseph C. Miller, fo, 
many years manager of the Hardesty 
Milling Co., Dover, Ohio, until his r.. 
tirement last February, died at his home, 
Sept. 12. He had been in ill health fo; 
some time and had been a patient jp 
Cleveland hospitals. 

Mr. Miller, who was 76, had been con. 
nected with the Ohio milling industry fo; 
57 years. He started work with the 
Hardesty firm in 1887 as bookkeeper 
and in 1892 became. active head of the 
company following the death of Alonzo 
H. Hardesty, one of the two brothers 
who inherited the mill from their father. 








The Late J. C. Miller 





In his long business career, Mr. Mill- 
er was a leader. in numerous business 
and civic affairs. He was president of 
the Ohio Millers Association in 1915 
and. always active in that organization. 
- In-Dover, Mr. Miller was an outstand- 
ing civic worker, at various times head- 
ing the Chamber of Commerce, Rotary 
Club, war. chest ‘drives, etc. He was 
president of the State Savings Bank of 
Dover, which he helped organize, and a 
member of thé board of Wittenburg Col- 
lege, Springfield, Ohio, which graduated 
four of his six children. He also had 
a prominent part in church and in 
fraternal affairs. Active in Masonic cir- 
cles, he took particular interest in’ the 
crippled children’s work since its incep- 
tion, 
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FARMER GROUPS BUY MANY 
SEATS ON GRAIN MARKET 


Minneapouis, Mixw.—Eight farmers’ 
co-operative elevator companies and sev- 
en independent country elevators have 
purchased memberships in the Chamber 
of Commerce of Minneapolis during the 
past year, E. H, Mirick, ‘president of 
the chamber, has announced. 

These additions make a total of % 
farmer-owned and other local countr) 
elevators in the Northwest holding mem- 
berships in the. Minneapolis grain ex- 
change. 

Three regional farmers’ co-operative 
organizations also are members. 
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the year ‘round 


Uniformity—the year ’round—in the war time breads you bake 


is more important with every day’s approach to peace time marketing. 
The fine full flavor and rich nutrition of those breads—their fine 
textured look of quality and taste appeal —will be your best guarantee 
of consumer loyalty when you need it most. 
Commander-Larabee Flours go a long way to help give you those uniform baking 

results— because they’ve got just that kind of uniformity built into them—every 
pound—every flour—the year ’round. They are selected from the best wheats of every crop, 

expertly milled to unfailing. standards. Commander-Larabee offers you the specialized, 


research-tested flours that best suit your present baking requirements. Depend on them. 


Commander Milling Company * Minneapolis 
Larabee Flour Mills Company ¢ Kansas City 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation « Buffalo 















5,000 Sacks Capacity 
WICHITA 





SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Some flours have a quick and 
pleasant way of getting in 
good. with the buyers. 
Many often get “in bad.” 











SUNNY KANSAS so habitual- 
ly stands well with the flour 
user that we rarely think that 
anything else could ever 
happen. It is the likeable kind. 


* 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


* 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
KANSAS 
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EXTRA HOUR 


E OF DOUGH STABILITY 


WISDOM 


QIA-CLUTEN 


FLOUR 






A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 

















North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 
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COUNTRY 
RUN 


VIRGIN 
WHEAT 


from 


Country 
Elevator 
to Your 


Mill 


Kansas Official Grades 


Your Good Mill 
Weights 


Write - Wire - Phone | 


EBERHARDT 


AND 


SIMPSON | 


SALINA, KANSAS 

















J ee . 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 











— 





MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 














LOWELL, MICHIGAN 400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS Chickasha Milling Co. 
P Flour, Grain and Feed ete Ot ep Adtoms 
Quality Flours a wT egies 
Mill at Sales Office COLUMBUS LABORATORIES Foreign wd... Trade Bolteived 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 31 North State St. Chicago, Ii. Member_Millers’ National Federation 





“OLD SQUIRE’ 


Alwaysis good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 























Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since.1821 


ACME-EV ANS 
COMPANY 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Cable Address: “ACME,” Indianapolis 
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PILLSBURY ADOPTS NEW 
NAME FOR COMPANY 


Issuance of 75,000 Shares of Preferred 
Stock Also Voted—All Officers and 
Directors Re-Elected 


MinNEAPOLIs, Minn.—A new corpo- 
rate name—Pillsbury Mills, Inc.—was 
adopted at a special stockholders’ meet- 
ing of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Sept. 
12. Also adopted was a charter amend- 
ment creating an issue of 75,000 shares 
of $4 cumulative preferred stock. This 
issue was Offered at $100 a share. 

The regular annual stockholders’ meet- 
ing, held preceding the special session, 
re-elected John S. Pillsbury, chairman, 
Clark Hempstead, cochairman of the 
poard, and Philip W. Pillsbury, presi- 
dent, and renamed all other members of 
the board and all elective officers. The 
present staff of appointive officers were 
also renamed by President Pillsbury. 

The new corporate name was selected 
as more representative of the expanded 
activities of the company. These ac- 
tivities include a feed mill and soybean 
mill divisions. 

Proceeds from the sale of the preferred 
stock will be used by the company, in 
part, for the retirement of all its remain- 
ing funded debt, consisting of $4,475,000 
of first mortgage 3% bonds now held by 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States. The balance of the 
proceeds will be added in the first in- 
stance to working capital. Over the 
past few years, the company has ac- 
quired a number of properties and busi- 
nesses for cash, and in addition, it an- 
ticipates opportunities, into the postwar 
period, for further substantial extension 
of its business. 

After giving effect to the present fi- 
nancing plan, the outstanding capitaliza- 
tion of the company will consist of 75,- 
000 shares of preferred stock and 549,- 
2% shares of common stock. The profit 
and loss statement for the fiscal year 
ended May 381, 1944, shows net profit of 
$1,163,547 after a $200,000 provision for 
postwar abnormal expenses. This com- 
pares with $1,170,616 for the preceding 
fiscal year after a $400,000 provision for 
postwar expenses; and compares with 
$1,190,082 in the year ended May 81, 
1942, after a similar provision of $200,- 
000. 

A sinking fund beginning with the 
year ending Oct. 15, 1946, is to be pro- 
vided to retire annually a minimum of 
approximately 2% of the preferred stock 
issued, this minimum increasing with 
tarnings to approximately 4%. 

The preferred stock is to be redeem- 
able at $105 per share for purposes oth- 
et than the sinking fund and at $102 
per share for sinking fund purposes, if 
redeemed before Oct. 15, 1947, with re- 
ductions of 50c per share on that date 
and annually thereafter, to the offering 
price, plus accrued dividends in each in- 
stance. 

The members of the board are: John S. 
Pillsbury, chairman, Clark Hempstead, 
cochairman, Henry S. Bowers of New 
York, Edward B. Cosgrove of LeSueur, 
Minn, and Howard W. Files, Clive T. 
Jaffray, Max A. Lehman, Alfred E. 
Mallon, Edward H. Mirick, Stanley 
Partridge, Alfred F. Pillsbury, Philip 
V. Pillsbury, and Harry C. Piper, all 
of Minneapolis. 

The officers, in addition to those named 
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above, are: Max A. Lehman, vice presi- 
dent, Howard W. Files, vice president, 
Alfred E. Mallon, vice president and 
treasurer, Edward H. Mirick, vice presi- 
dent, Patrick J. McKenney, vice presi- 
dent, J. Irl Beatty, secretary and con- 
troller, Bradshaw Mintener, assistant 
secretary, Cornelius O’Donnell, assistant 
treasurer and assistant secretary, and 
Addie Pearse, assistant treasurer. 

The appointive officers are: William E. 
Derrick, regional vice president, New 
York City, Clyde H. Hendrix, vice presi- 
dent, feed mills, Clifford C. Hine, vice 
president, Globe Mills, Alexander Par- 
sons, vice president, grocery products 
sales, Harvey J. Patterson, vice presi- 
dent, bulk products sales, and Harry R. 
Schultz, vice president, soy mills. 
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Chicago Housewives 
Approve Samples 
of Dehydrated Food 


Wasuineoton, D. C.—Some dehydrated 
foods may have a much better chance for 
survival after the war than has been 
generally believed, according. to a sur- 
vey made by the bureau of agricultural 
economics of the Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

This study of the consumer acceptance 
of dehydrated foods was conducted re- 
cently among 450 Chicago housewives 
and their families. Although the at- 
titude of the housewives after testing 
free samples of the dehydrated products 
was unusually favorable, the bureau, 
while expressing confidence in the gen- 
eral indications, cautioned the food proc- 
essing industry against basing any ex- 
tensive program on the results before 
they are confirmed through further ex- 
perimentation. 

The investigation was made primarily 
to indicate possible postwar outlets for 
dehydrated foods, of the type now being 
processed for military and lend-lease use 
in the greatly expanded facilities of the 
industry. 

Without attempting to influence the 
attitude of the housewives, each was 
given samples cf dehydrated foods with 
directions for use, and told the inter- 
viewer would return in two weeks. The 
foods used in the survey were diced 
white potatoes, riced white potatoes, 
sweet potatoes, beets, carrots, cranber- 
ries, milk and eggs. 

With more than half of the house- 
wives participating in the survey indi- 
cating willingness to buy some dehy- 
drated foods, comparisons of cost with 
the canned or fresh product did not ap- 
pear to be the decisive factor. Less 
than 10% thought persons with very 
low incomes would be especially or ex- 
clusively attracted to them. House- 
wives expressed willingness to buy such 
foods chiefly because they liked the 
taste or found them easy to prepare, al- 
though other advantages such as space 
saving also were mentioned. About 
three-fourths of the housewives using the 
foods liked their taste. 
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N. W. SECTION OF CEREAL 
CHEMISTS TO MEET SEPT. 22 
The first fall meeting of the north- 
west section of the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists will be held. at 
the Andrews Hotel, Minneapolis, Sept. 
22, with a dinner at 6:30 p.m. The 


Minnesota section of the American Chem- 
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* ACTION IN FRANCE * 





Pictured with his tank, Anne (named for his wife), and his four-man crew 
is Capt. Bill Spencer, who is a former employee of the Toledo plant of the 
Chase Bag Co. Capt. Spencer, in the middle of the group, has been seeing plenty 
of action in France, according to a letter recently received by his father, O. L. 
Spencer, general manager of the Cleveland Division of the Montana Flour Mills 


Co. 
population,” he said in his letter. 


“Right now I’m chief cook and bottle washer in a little village of about 500 
“I rode in last night and took over, not that 


there is anything to taking over one of these places that are not defended. The 
biggest trouble is with the civilians who are so darn happy to see us and so 
friendly that we have a hard time keeping them in their homes after dark when 


the men can’t tell whether they are friendly or not. 


It really gives one quite 


a feeling to be the first American in the place. 


“I no longer figure myself as a rookie. 


My tank was the first, in fact the 


only one so far, to be knocked out by an ‘88.’ No one was hurt and we got the 
crew that knocked out the tank. Later we were under machine-gun fire. They 
punctured a rear tire, but again no one was hurt.” 

Capt. Spencer, who entered the army in November, 1940, is connected with 
the American Third Army in France under Maj. Gen. George S. Patton, Jr. 





ical Society and the Minnesota Indus- 
trial Chemists Forum have been invited 
to attend. 

Dr. F. N. Peters, chief chemist for 
the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, will dis- 
cuss chemicals from cereal by-products, 
One of- the outstanding achievements in 
the use of a cereal product as a chemical 
raw material has been the production 
of furfural and furfural derivatives from 
oat hulls and corn cobs, and Dr. Peters 
has worked on this development from 
its start. Ralph M. Bohn is chairman. 
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G. A. KENT OPENS FOUR NEW 
FEED COMPANIES IN IOWA 


G. A. Kent who owns a soybean plant 
and industrial alcohol plant at Musca- 
tine, Iowa, will launch grain and feed 
companies in four Iowa cities. Ar- 
ticles of incorporation filed with the 
Iowa secretary of state list the com- 
panies and authorized capital as follows: 

Lone Tree (Iowa) Grain & Feed Co., 
$50,000; Atalissa (Iowa) Grain & Feed 
Co., $20,000; West Liberty (Iowa) 








Grain & Feed Co., $20,000, and Nichols 
Grain & Feed Co., Muscatine, $20,000. 

Mr. Kent is listed as president and 
treasurer of each of the four companies, 
and Nancy Kent as vice president. 
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FEED MEN OF NEW ENGLAND 
SCHEDULE NOV. 8 MEETING 


Boston, Mass.—A meeting of New Eng- 
land feed men has been scheduled for 
the Statler Hotel, Boston, Nov. 8. Sev- 
eral hundred industry representatives are 
expected to attend the one-day meeting, 
according to W. M. Andersen, who is in 
charge of publicity. Addresses and dis- 
cussions by men prominent in the feed 
industry and a talk by a high ranking 
sales executive will be included in the 
program, details of which will be an- 
nounced later. 
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TRIMBLE MILLS CHARTERED 
Frankrort, Ky.—Trimble Mills, Inc., 
Morton, capitalized at $25,000, has been 





chartered. Incorporators are Paul C. 
Dant, William Neal and Norvin E. 
Banks. 





Boypower finiloes 4 School Opens 


Wicuita, Kansas.—Charles B. Moore, vice president of the Wichita Flour Mills 





Co., said that the opening of 
he was a school boy himself. 


hool this year caused him more concern’ than when 
Reason? Why, the mill employed two girls and a 


dozen boys during the summer. The girls filled smaller packages and the boys worked 


as truckers or in any position to which they were assigned. 
and the youngsters are back in high school. 


Now school bells ring 


They all quit at the same time. It left 


a gap in the force of labor that has not yet been filled. 

















Trends in Flour 
Consumption 

fe) 

Flour distributors, whether catering to 
the bakery or the family trade, are 
naturally directly affected, except for 
isolated communities, by changes in the 
consumption of flour by these two out- 
lets. That there has been a definite in- 
crease in the consumption of bakery 
products at the expense of the family 
flour trade since the war began is gen- 
erally realized, but the following com- 
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With the D 


CONDUCTED BY 


ment from the Millers National Feder- 
ation throws further light on the sub- 
ject: 

“From government statistics we find 
that in 1935 the amount of flour used 
by commercial bakeries was 69,153,516 
ewts, and in the same year the family 
trade took 92,825,518 cwts. This did 
not change much in 1937, when bakeries 
used- 74,145,144 cwts, and the family 
trade 89,971,742 cwts. The general pic- 
ture continued to be about the same 
through 1939, when bakers used 176,284,- 
004 cwts and the family trade 91,094,- 
565 cwts. 


Wane Go Metin = 
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“Beginning in 1941, there was a per- 
ceptible shift. In that year, the bakers 
were the outlet for 82,501,149 cwts, and 
the volume of family flour dropped to 
85,064,760 cwts. This trend continued 
in 1942, when the bakery use of flour 
mounted to 90,751,268 cwts, and the 
family trade fell to 74,703,999 cwts. The 
same trend prevailed in 1943, figures for 
which have just been obtained and indi- 
cate bakery use of flour at 101,641,- 
415 cwts and the family trade accounted 
for but 64,945,536 cwts.” 

Obviously distributors dependent upon 
the family flour trade for their outlets 
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A Few Strictly Protected Territories 
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JED CHECKUM, 
our quality policeman, 
says there are few 
manufacturers who are 
able to keep tab on 
their products like a flour miller. He says, 
“Just think, I see the wheat come in, get 
conditioned, milled and packed. Then I see 
it baked at home and eat it at the table. 
When we say we know by experience how 
to mill our flour, we mean mill experience 
and kitchen experience, the kinds that 
really count.” 


MAILS 











have suffered. However, in the majority 
of communities where the family trade 
has fallen away the consumption of bak- 
ery flour has naturally increased. Some 
distributors, particularly wholesale gro- 
cers, have not been accustomed to sery- 
ing the latter class of trade, but if they 
are going to maintain their normal 
volume of business they will have to 
shift at least part of their sales effort 
toward the baking industry. This can- 
not be done in all instances, but where 
it can it is the best solution for flour 
distributors. 


A Good Outlook 
fo) 


Wholesale grocers and other flour 
distributors are naturally vitally con- 
cerned with the present and future pros- 
pects for independent retail grocers. It 
is a known fact that their place in the 
retail distribution of food has been 
materially improved since the start of 
the war. So far as the future is con- 
cerned, it is encouraging to read the 
many reports now being made about 
the postwar planning that is already 
under way in this industry. 

One reason for the improved posi- 
tion of the independent retailer is the 
economy in operation that has _ been 
forced upon him by war conditions. This 
fact has been recognized in most post- 
war discussions, and evidently every ef- 
fort will be made to retain these econ- 
omies. 

Furthermore, wholesalers serving this 
trade have also had to economize in 
their operating costs, which has fur- 
ther helped their retail customers. In 
the postwar period, when competition 
in the entire food field, including flour, 
will be exceedingly keen, one of the 
strongest factors in behalf of inde- 
pendent wholesale and retail food dis- 
tributors will be the retention of this 
economy of operation. 


Brokerage Fees 
° 


Wholesale grocers and all other flour 
distributors will be interested in the fact 
that the Fourth United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Richmond, Va., has 
held that brokerage fees may not be 
added to a price charged a wholesaler, 
but must be absorbed in the seller's 
selling costs. We believe this generally 
has been understood, but at any rate 
it has now been further clarified. 

The court held that maximum price 
regulations for processors “include 4 
factor to compensate processors for com- 
missions normally paid by them to brok- 
ers for negotiating sales,” and that “to 
permit a broker to collect from the 
buyer, and the processors to receive the 


(Continued on page 24.) 
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...- he Story 
of Good 
Bread 


There is a story ... 
good bread. It’s a story of the careful selec- 


behind every loaf of 


tion of the finest wheats ... of thorough 






testing and checking ... of the utmost care 
in milling. It’s the story behind every sack of 
King Midas we've turned out. It’s a story 
that’s told with a feeling of pride — pride in 
the reputation of King Midas products for 






dependable, high quality. 


Minneapolis Minnesota 
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OPA Drafts Rule 
Clarifying Co-Op 
Grain Markups 


Wasuincton, D. C.—An amendment 
clarifying the position of farmer co-op- 
eratives under the master grain regula- 
tion has been drafted by the Office of 
Price Administration in an effort to end 
confusion resulting from markups cov- 
ered by Section 2.4 of the regulation. 

Section 2.4 of the master regulation, 
food production regulation No. 2, pro- 
vides that no person shall include in 
his maximum price a_ merchandising 
markup on the sale of any grain pur 
chased from a supplier with whom he 
has an agreement to pay a _ rebate, 
dividend or share of the profit, except 
where such agreements existed on and 
continuously since Jan. 1, 1943. 

Although OPA officials have main- 
tained that the section was included 
merely to prevent opening of special 
sales agencies whose purpose is to ac- 
cumulate undue profits, farmer co-op- 
eratives have felt that the provision 
worked against them by preventing the 
addition of any new members since the 
base period. 

War Food Administration officials, al- 
though they approved the regulation 
when it was issued, have protested 
against Section 2.4 on the grounds that 
it discourages farmer co-operatives and 
extension of services by farmers. Some 
officials are understood to have favored 
withdrawal of WFA approval if a clari- 
fying amendment is not issued. 

Specific exemption of co-operatives 
from the regulation clause, however, 
would descriminate against other sec- 
tions of the grain trade, it was pointed 
out. If such an amendment is approved 
and issued, a test of the legality of the 
entire section may be forced. 

The present amendment is viewed by 
some observers as a compromise attempt 
designed to prevent WFA withdrawal of 
its approval of FPR No. 2 and supple- 
mentary orders. 

If approval is withdrawn, the issue 
probably would be referred to Fred M. 
Vinson, director of economic stabiliza- 
tion, for a decision, since OPA is under- 
stood to be firmly opposed to any plan 
which will permit the opening of sales 
offices without the necessary historical 
record. 
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NEW RUSSELL-MILLER MILL 
WILL BE READY OCT. 1 


The new feed plant of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. at East St. Louis, 
Ill, will be ready for operation Oct. 
1, Van Hodges, manager of the plant, 
has announced. se 

Equipment throughout the “Puitding 
will be completely automatic and of 
latest design, assuring greatest speed, 
uniformity of mix, and efficiency of op- 





eration, the announcement stated. Rus-’ 


sell-Miller’s large grain storage facili- 
ties will afford the new mill a regular 
supply of the necessary ingredients. 

A complete line of feeds for poultry 
and livestock will be manufactured. The 
company’s hog feeds, poultry feeds, steer 
fatteners and minerals, are already well 
established throughout the Northwest. 
Feeds will be warehoused and shipped 
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from Benton, Ill., Rockford, St: Louis, 
East St. Louis, and Jerseyville, Ill. Ac- 
cording to Tom Dyer, manager of Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co.’s Northwest divi- 
sion, the new plant was built to meet 
the increased demand for quality feeds. 
Mr. Dyer announced that 96 employees 
will be engaged in the St, Louis plant 
in making and selling the feed line. 
The personnel will be headed by Van 
Hodges who has been connected with 


the feed business for more than 20 years. 
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October Feed Wheat 
Quota to Deficit 
Areas Increased 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Continuing its 
efforts to alleviate the shortage of feed 
grains in deficit areas, the War Food 
Administration has announced that feed 
wheat allocations to certain areas dur- 
ing October will be increased 20 to 25% 
over September quotas. 

The total allocation for October prob- 
ably will not exceed September distri- 
bution of about 30,000,000 bus, but de- 
clining demand in some locations will 
make increased quotas available in the 
deficit areas, it was explained. 

Deficit areas, while not clearly defined, 
represent roughly that area east of the 
Mississippi river in which other feed 
grains remain scarce. West of the river 
prices of other grains are declining 
as the products become more plentiful, 
making users less dependent on govern- 
ment-allocated wheat, officials pointed 
out. 

Approximately 20,000,000 bus of the 
100,000,000 bus allocated by WFA for 
feed use during July, August and Sep- 
tember have not been distributed, but 
officials explained that the excess would 


be added to the 140,000,000 bus to be 
used for feeding in the last three quarters 
of the crop year. Fourth quarter allo- 
cations probably will be higher than an- 
ticipated at the beginning of the year, 
so that the extra 20,000,000 can be ab- 
sorbed without disturbing the over-all 
program. 
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Doughboy Mills 
Make Food Bricks 
in Unique Machine 


New Ricumonp, Wis.—The only ma- 
chine of its kind in the world is now 
turning out dehydrated, concentrated 
and compressed food bricks at the 
Doughboy Mills, Inc.. New Richmond, 
Wis. This machine, the largest mechan- 
ical rotary press in the world, weighs 
88 tons, and is geared to a maximum 
production of dehydrated food bricks up 
to 250,000 lbs per 20-hour working 
day—enough to feed a population the 
size of Chicago daily. 

Intended exclusively for distribution 
to the civilian populations of the coun- 
tries now held by the Nazis after the 
allied armies march in, the product has 
been used in Italy. Doughboy Mills of- 
ficials are for the present confining their 
production efforts to cheese, cabbage and 
tomato soup-mix bricks. 

With shipping space still at a premium, 
the compactness of the bricked package 
fills a long felt need. Illustrative of its 
“tightness” is this: Ordinarily, dehy- 
drated food is eight times smaller in 
bulk than the raw vegetable as it comes 
from the soil. By using the bricking ma- 
chine, the dehydrated food is further re- 
duced in mass to one-half again. The 
ship’s space thus saved affords room 
for additional food and other necessities. 








* FIRST AD IN NEW BREAD SERIES * 





In its new campaign stressing the theme “Bread Is a Fuel Food,” the 
Fleischmann division of Standard Brands, Inc., plans to reach 24,000,000 Amer- 
icans through split-page advertisements in 70 of the country’s largest Sunday 


newspapers. 


Elaboration of the theme that bread is a fuel food that helps keep the body 
fit for the exacting tasks of today, continues the thought that the Fleischmann 
advertising campaigns for more than two years have been featuring—“Bread Is 


Basic.” 


The influence of this large scale advertising behind the government’s 


nutrition program aims to stimulate greater consumption of bread. 

The first ad appeared in the American Weekly of Sept. 17 and the initial 
copy in the second unit in the Metropolitan Comics Group will appear Oct. 1. 
Semi-cartoon style with brisk, informative art and copy will be used. Four major 
points will be emphasized: 1.—Enriched bread is a superior product. 2.—Bread 
is basic and, aside from its own high nutritive standing, is a natural companion 


to other foods. 


3.—Quality values, such as taste, flavor, wholesomeness and 


economy. 4.—The place of bread in a child’s diet, making it easier for mothers 
to insure adequate food intake for youngsters. 

A variety of tie-up suggestions linked to the theme of the new Bread Is 
Basic series is to be made available to bakers through their Fleischmann repre- 


sentatives. 


. 
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CHASE PROMISES JOB 
TO MEN IN SERVICE 


Bag Company Joins Ranks of Those 
Offering Security to War 
Veterans 





Cuicaco, I1u.—In a letter mailed to |] 
former members of the Chase Bag (Co, 
sales force who are now in service, R. N. 
Conners, vice president and sales map. 
ager of the company, has promised _post- 
war security to these men as they are 
discharged from service. 

Commenting upon the action, Mr. Con. 
ners said, “Our boys gave up good jobs 
when they donned their uniforms. We 
consider that even though they went from 
our payroll to that of Uncle Sam, they 
have continued to work for us—for our 
interests. They have done a good job 
and the least we can do is to again as- 
sume their direct support once they re- 
turn to civilian life.” 

The letter was sent to all of the men 
in the armed forces who were formerly 
in the sales department of the Chase Bag 
Co. and also to young men who served 
with the company in other departments, 

“One of the things we want to tell 
you,” the letter reads in part, “is that 
when the end of the war comes, we want 
you to remember that the Chase Bag 
Co. has a position open for each and 
every one. It may be that some of you 
have elected to make a career out of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps or Coast 
Guard. If so, we hope you have de- 
cided wisely, and. wish you the very best 
of luck. We want to emphasize again, 
however, that we want you all back— 
without exception—and where you may 
not all go back to the positions occupied 
before the war, we will try and fit you 
to a job to your liking as well as one 
we think yeu will be the most profi- 
cient in. It would help us some in our 
calculations if you cared to communi- 
cate either with this office or with the 
branch or sales office with which you 
were associated prior te joining the 
armed forces. It may not be convenient 
for weeks for some of you to write such 
a letter but, if and when it is convenient 
and the spirit moves you, you can be 
sure that we will be glad to hear from 
you.” 
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L. A. FITZ ENDS 37-YEAR 
CAREER WITH GOVERNMENT 


Cuicaco, Inn.—L. A. Fitz will retire 
Sept. 30 as a grain exchange supervisor 
in Chicago under the Commodity Ex- 
change Act, a position he has held since 
1925. He succeeded J. W. T. Duvel. 
Mr. Fitz has a fine record of more than 
87 years with the government, and plans 
to retire to a life of ease and to do 
things he has not had time for in the 
past. 

The local office staff tendered Mr. 
Fitz a farewell dinner the evening of 
Sept. 16 at the Edgewater Beach Ho 
tel, which was also attended by J. M. 
Mehl, chief of the compliance branch 
of the War Food Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

George Livingston, at present com- 
pliance officer for the midwest region, 
WFA, at Chicago, has been designated 
in charge of the grain exchange S¥ 
pervisor’s office for the present, and will 
divide his time between the two offices. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Till 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 





























CORN MEAL 
GRAIN PRODUCTS 
ANIMAL and 
POULTRY FEEDS 


Manufactured by 


STALEY MILLING CO. 


KANSAS CITY 16, MO. 
{ca3:38) 


WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: “ AMBERMILCO” 















VANITY FAIR 


"MASTER 
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IN VADER | Spring Wheat Flour 
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DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 














PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 














be wee ame Phe ny snd 
WE ARE CARGE BUYERS 

of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 





Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 












CASH IN ON 
CAKES.. 


WITH 


1 FFLOURS 


- get guaranteed 
uniformity, finer 
texture, better 
keeping quality. 


_ THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 











Carvin Hosmer, Stotte Co. 
Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
~GOLDEN CREST 


* 


This distinguished family of flours 
has the same strong wheat parent- 


age, but each one, like people, has 


its own niche. The one for you is 
in this trio—let us work with you 
in selecting it. 


* 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 














Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING C0. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 
& & 


WHEAT and RYE 


CRACKER FLOUR 





BAKERY FLOUR 























The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











Mill and Elevator Insurance 
of all kinds 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 
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(Continued from page 20.) 
full price, already fixed high enough 
to include a brokerage charge, would 
be to permit the processor to receive 
more than his portion of the maximum 
and would require the buyer to pay 
higher than the maximum.” 

So far as flour brokers are con- 
cerned, it has been understood from the 
outset of price regulations that the 
brokerage fee was included in the mills’ 


maximum prices, and we know of no 
instances where an effort was made to 
defeat this provision. It is, however, 
well to keep in mind the fact that this 
phase of the price control act has been 
upheld by a high court, and that it 
apparently has the full weight of the 
law behind it. 


Salesmen Can Help 
° 


The distribution of all foods, including 
flour, will undoubtedly undergo marked 
changes after the war, This applies to 


OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 


Here is a line of Flour and Cereals that has everything... 
to make it a fast-moving, customer-building, profit-making 
line for YOU and for your DEALERS. A seventy-five 


year record proves it. 


When you sell the VICTOR line you have another — and 
important — advantage. You buy your Family Flour, 


Cake Flour, Pancake Flour and Cereals from one source 
and have them shipped to you in a mixed car. That 


means a balanced inventory and lower inventory investment. 


Write today for more facts about 
VICTOR FLOUR and VICTOR CEREALS 


—and for prices. 
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both wholesaling and retailing. Con- 
sumer preferences will be largely re- 
sponsible for whatever changes are 
made. So far as wholesalers are con- 
cerned, they will have improved man- 
power, better means of transportation 
and a wider variety of products with 
which to meet the new demand. 
Progressive food distributors are now 
studying their postwar needs. However, 
before any plans can be made to meet 
them they must be identified. There is 
probably no better source for informa- 
tion of this kind than wholesalers’ own 


salesmen. They are in constant touch 
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with the retail trade, and come close; 
than any other part of a wholesaler; 
organization to seeing consumer pref. 
erences. 

Through personal experience salesmen 
have an excellent idea of retailers’ re. 
action to their firm. They should knoy 
if this relationship is as good as jt 
should be, and, if not, what can be done 
to improve it. They also should be able 
to suggest ways of improving service 
to the retail trade from their day-to-day 
observation of it. Finally, if they are 
consulted about postwar sales plans they 
will feel they are more a part of them, 
and will react accordingly. 


Grade Labeling 
Stopped Again 
fe) 


Not solely the canners, but the entire 
food industry, should be thankful that 
the Comptroller General has ruled that 
Congress, in extending the price control 
act, intended to prevent “any and every 
use of Agricultural Marketing Admin- 
istration grades.” Had the Office of 
Price Administration been permitted to 
apply AMA grades to canned goods, 
there is no telling how far it might 
have gone with other foods, including 
flour. 

As we have repeatedly commented 
in this column, there can be no objec- 
tion against. consumers getting what 
they pay for and in knowing in ad- 
vance exactly what the quality of the 
products they buy may be. However, 
competition within the food industry 
itself is the best assurance that house- 
wives will be so treated. 

If the flour milling industry and its 
wholesale and retail outlets should be 
regimented into making only certain gov- 
ernment grades of flour there would be 
little of the present incentive for con- 
stant improvement. All food manufac- 
turers naturally would key their output 
to grade specifications. On the other 
hand, under our present system of sell- 
ing by brands, all manufacturers who 
expect to survive competition constantly 
seek new improvements for their pro- 
ducts. So far as we can see, grade 
labeling simply means more comfortable 
government jobs and less_ value for 
consumers. 


Salesmen’s Expenses 
° 


Wholesale grocers and other flour dis- 
tributors have given less attention than 
usual since the war started to sales- 
men’s expenses. General conditions with- 
in the industry have brought this about. 


‘However, the problem still exists, and 


will be especially important in the post- 
war competitive selling era. 

Many methods have been developed 
for handling salesmen’s expenses, rang 
ing from virtually no control to ex 
tremely complicated systems consuming 
a great amount of salesmen’s time. The 
most successful plan for a wholesale food 
distributor is’ probably one between 
these two extremes. 

In most cases it is advisable to give 
salesmen a cash ‘advance sufficient for 
a week’s needs. Whatever system of 
accounting is used, it should not er 
courage sales ~ presentatives to live to 
cheaply, for this inevitably lowers their 
efficiency. Nor should a system be 8° 
stringent as to cause salesmen to~colr 


(Continued on page 49.) 
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Psychological Lating 


In “A Psychologist at the Dinner Ta- 
ble,” by H. D. Renner, in a book en- 
titled “The Origin of Food Habits,” it 
is claimed that the sense of smell is a 
powerful influence in eating. Favorite 
dishes are eaten quickly to avoid (uncon- 
sciously, be it said) fatiguing the sense 
of smell, whereas if we do not like the 
smell of a dish, unconsciously once more, 
we want to weaken our sense of it, and 
we hope to do this or even cause its 
disappearance, by eating it slowly, and 
so prolonging the time. By this psycho- 
logical reasoning, it is stated that eat- 
ing bread with odorous soup, for in- 
stance, avoids fatigue by offsetting the 
fragrance of the soup by contrasting it 
with the taste of bread. It is also 
claimed that an atmosphere of three 
flavors, as in a course of meat and two 
vegetables, provides a contrast which 
prevents smell-fatigue. Further  in- 
stances are given of sense-fatigue in 
eating and drinking. Gastronomists 
might find other interesting conclusions 
on the effects of smell in eating. Com- 
ing to bread and salt, it is asserted 
that in actual use, salt is more uni- 
versal than bread. A considerable por- 
tion of the world eats no bread, but 
uses salt, The writer believes that most 
people would be amazed to know how 
much salt is used in bread in various 
parts of Europe. It is stated that the 
French, in putting about 3% to their 
flour, use most, while Italy uses least, 
which makes the bread distasteful to 
many visitors. According to H. D. Ren- 
ner, about 2% (the average of. Europe) 
is used in the north of England, but 
very little in the south—The National 
Association Review. 


Cause and Effect 


“Both types of bread are wholesome. 
The choice should be of personal pref- 
erence, in the selection of a well-round- 
ed diet. Certain food fakirs and quacks 
are venturing to scare the public into 
believing that white bread is responsible 
for all sorts of diseases, including can- 
cer. One of my friends has humorous- 
ly remarked that it is as reasonable 
to argue that the increase in disease has 
been due to the increased production 
of tabloid newspapers and radios or to 
the increased sale of one-piece bathing 
suits."—Dr, L. B. Mendell in the South 
African Baker & Miller. 
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“Somewhere’s” 
the Fish River Roller Mills, “I read about 
hw) bakers oughter keep expense accounts, 
an’ I up an’ asked Mis’ Fetchit to figger out 
Pa hot» ade loaf of bread out of 


shortenin’, I don’t allow it costs any- 
"thing but a little for salt an’ risin’’ An’ 
from what I read about bakers’ figgers, I 
reckon a power of them figgers the same way.” 


said Old Dad Fetchit, of 


‘Fetchit’s Pride.’ ‘Why,’ she 
y said, ‘seein’ the flour don’ t 


S Loos nothin’ at the mill an’ 
we got our own milk an’ ren- 








Chamber of Commence—G. I. Style 


American business might well be put- 
ting some thought on this question, 
which may grow in importance in the 
immediate future as the war draws 
nearer to a close: Just how much is 
G. I. Joe doing in the way of creating 
new desires and engendering new de- 
mands for goods which bear the label 
“Made in the U. S. A.,” and what 
should manufacturers of these goods do 
to consolidate the beachheads secured 
by Joe? 

Our soldiers are prouder now than 
they ever were of everything which is 
made in the United States. Each boy 
is a veritable walking Chamber of Com- 
merce, who loses no chance to sing 
the praises of American food, clothes, 
cars, plumbing, lighting, air-condition- 
ing, and all the other ‘conveniences which 
have made our standard of living the 
highest in the world. His hosts, who in 
some cases may feel that this bragging 
is bad taste, yet can see, in the sup- 
plies which accompany our army wher- 
ever it goes, plenty of evidence of the 
quality of American products. 

Who can say whether a desire is being 
developed for commodities manufactured 
in the United States which may grow 
into a positive demand at some later 
time? “The two or three million Amer- 
ican soldiers who have ‘invaded’ Eng- 
land constitute an incomparable ad- 
vertising force for United States prod- 
ucts after the war,” an official of one of 
our large advertising companies is quot- 
ed as having said recently on returning 
from a 2-month study of business and 


advertising potentials in Great Britain. 
And yet it might be well for American 
business not to grow too optimistic over 
prospects for future markets in the 
consumer-goods field, because Great 
Britain has always produced these goods 
or secured them in large measure from 
other parts of the British Empire, and 
that situation may prevail again very 
soon after the war is ended and normal 
production can be resumed. 

Perhaps it is wise to recall, that 
United States troops were based in 
France for a considerable period during 
the last war and that they did the 
same sort of advertising and giving 
away of American products that their 
sons are now doing. But after the 
war had ended and all the American 
troops had left France, the over-all ef- 
tec# on the export trade of the United 
States in consumer goods was practical- 
ly unnoticeable. Any lasting postwar 
increase in exports of consumer goods 
this time, it is probably safe to say, 
will depend largely on the absence of 
trade restrictions which would prevent 
exchange of products between countries, 
on the speed with which those nations 
whose every effort has lately been de- 
voted to war can resume peacetime pro- 
duction, and on careful promotion and 
regular advertising of American goods 
in foreign markets.—Foreign Commerce 
Weekly. 


Thousands of Arabs in Hadrimault, 
Arabia, 120 miles from the coast of 
Aden, have been saved from famine by 
grain flown to them by army fliers. 
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John Rushin Said It: 


“We are not sent into this world to do 
anything into which we cannot put our 
whole hearts. We have certain work to 
do for our bread, and that is to be done 
strenuously; other work to do for ou 
delight, and that is to be done heartily; 
neither is to be done by halves or shifts, 
but with a will; and what is not worth 
this effort is not to be done at all.” 


How Much I4 a Billion? 


In these days we let the word “pjl- 
lion” roll glibly off our tongues as easily 
as if it were “hundred.” We know that 
it’s a lot of money, but how many 
people have any actual conception of 
the amount? 

Compare it to minutes, of which there 
are 1,440 a day, and guess offhand how 
many years equal a billion minutes. 
Answers will generally range from 10 to 
100 years, with only a few a little higher. 

Actually, figuring 365 days to each 
year, the answer is approximately 1902 
years. Since the birth of Christ, only 
a little more than 1,021,000,000 minutes 
have passed.—Liberty. 


THE COOKY JAR 
The cooky jar, 
So like a star 
In childhood’s sky, 
Shone far and high! 
However, Mom 
Was far from calm 
When she discovered 
That filchers hovered 
About the place— 
How stern her face! 


The highest shelf, 
To each young elf, 
Was not too hard 
To reach, which marred 
Mom's peace of mind; 

Its zone we'd find 

And eat our fill! 

Even yet I thrill 

Since, like a star, 

The cooky jar 

Still casts its beams 
Through clouds of dreams! 


Ropert (Ary. 
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AN ATLANTIC CHARTER FOR FARMERS 


F we were secretary of agriculture probably we too 

would want to make the world safe and profitable 
tor farmers. Anyway, that is the evident intent of 
Mr. Wickard, the incumbent. 

The Secretary of Agriculture recently charted the 
demands and chartered the liberties of American farm- 
ers in a statement before the House special committee 
on postwar economic policy and planning. Basically, 
the farm freedoms there proclaimed are (1) to pro- 
duce at maximum capacity, (2) to sell not merely 
at parity prices but at such levels as will insure parity 
incomes. The farmer no longer is to sit at the foot of 
the economic table, but is to move up just as near to 
the salt as anyone else. 

Mr. Wickard thinks these things are not at all 
impossible, and that they will result in great good 


for everyone. On the other hand, if the goal is not 


achieved, the future of our national economy is dark ° 


indeed. 

What Mr. Wickard says about full farm produc- 
tion does not rhyme at all with the current chorus: of 
apprehension about impending food surpluses. In 
his mind there is no serious doubt that “in the years 
after the war the people of this and other countries 
will need, for their well-being, all of the farm prod- 
ucts we can turn out.” The only real question, he says, 
is whether we can maintain “effective demand” for 
cur full agricultural production—“in other words, not 
whether all our farm production will be needed, but 
whether it will find a good market.” 

Mr. Wickard gives us the formula for insuring 
effective demand. First and most important is full 
employment in this country at fair wages and salaries, 
so that people will have the money in their pockets 
to buy the farm products they want and need. But 
that would not quite do the job, for it is admissible 
that even full domestic employment would hardly 
provide a market for all of the things farmers pro- 
duce. Tentative estimates, Mr. Wickard concedes, in- 
dicate that full employment would not require cul- 
tivation of all the acres that were tilled this year. 
Besides, there is improved technology to consider; 
fewer acres henceforth will yield more produce more 
economically. To keep up with both soil and better 
farming methods, therefore, it will be necessary to ex- 
pand both the domestic and the foreign markets, 
things which admittedly will take a lot of doing. 

Domestically, the income pattern is wrong, Mr. 
Wickard complains. Full employment won’t serve 
because the pay envelope is too small to give millions 
of families sufficient buying power to purchase all 
they need of the farmer’s products. It will be neces- 
sary, therefore, to continue and expand government 
programs for increasing food and clothing consump- 
tio—along the lines of the food stamp and school 
lunch programs. 

But in the end we shall have to fall back on 
exports. Mr. Wickard calls for a “reasonable level” 
of sales abroad, fitting into “a pattern of healthy 
world trade.” The give and take method will have 
to be developed here. Indiscriminate dumping on 
foreizn soil would lead to retaliation and trade bar- 
tiers. An international wheat agreement, for example, 
would be necessary—one of those cartel arrangements 
against which the Department of Justice is girding 
itself to do battle. But more than that—it would 
Le necessary to increase foreign food consumption as 
well as domestic. Here Mr. Wickard aligns himself 
with Mr. Wallace in his ambition to achieve the uni- 
versal milk bottle. Clearly his thinking is in tune 
with the theme of the times, for are we not more than 
flirting with an international food control upon which 
all kinds of social and economic ideologies easily 
could be engrafted? 

We must not quarrel with Mr. Wickard for being 
an idealist. He wants for the farmer better credit 
facilities, co-ops, houses, health services, hospitals, 
schools, electrical facilities—“a way of living com- 
Parable to that of a family of equal capacity and in- 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 











dustry which derives its income from business or in- 
dustry.” He wants all the familiar public works and 
programs of assistance. He wants more family-sized 
farms, believing “the nation needs the social stability 
of millions of farm families on their own land.” 

There are some engagingly sound spots on Mr. 
Wickard’s surrealistic canvas. He smacks the back- 
to-the-land talk that is being indulged by some plan- 
ners for returned soldiers. “We cannot,” he says, 
“afford again to think of agriculture as a refuge or 
national poorhouse in times of economic difficulty.” 
Price support measures do not fool Mr. Wickard—he 
sees them as mere pain-killers and not permanent 
cure-alls. But the soundest spot of all is the one 
that is not specifically outlined but is implicit in the 
whole Wickard formula—the New Deal philosophy of 
scarcity has no place at all, but is supplanted by the 
philosophy of abundance which accords, as the other 
does not, with man’s most fundamental instinct and 
the best there is in his morality. 


¥ ¥ 
It’s all very confusing, but this program of Mr. 
Wickard’s, written presumably under the campaign ban- 
ner of a Democratic administration, reads very much 


like the Republican platform! 
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THE OLD DOC WILEY CENTURY 


erie hundredth anniversary of the birth of Dr. Har- 
vey W. Wiley was commemorated at a dinner of 
the American Chemical Society in New York City on 
Sept. 12. Acclaimed as one of the outstanding agri- 
cultural chemists of the country was the old “pure 
food” crusader, chief of the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture’s Division of Chemistry from 1883 to 1901, 
when it became the Bureau of Chemistry, and con- 
tinuously in charge of that agency until 1912. 

Dr. Wiley was called the father of the Food and 
Drug Act of 1906, supplanted in 1938 by the much 
more powerful and empirical Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act. The earlier law came into being largely as a re- 
sult of his vigorous crusading against impure and 
adulterated foods and drugs—and sometimes, as will be 
explained in the sequel, against foods that were not im- 
pure. 

Many good deeds are credited to Dr. Wiley. He 
established zones in which sugar beets could be suc- 
cessfully grown in the United States and thus is au- 
thenticated by some historians as the sire also of an 
industry as well as the father of a law. His work on 
the sugar sorghums is of importance. He devised many 
new methods of procedure and originated valuable de- 
vices for use in chemical analysis. He was instru- 
mental in organizing the Association of Official Agri- 
cultural Chemists which determines the official methods 
to be used in the examination of human foods, live- 
stock feeds, fertilizers and other products likely to be 
adulterated. Enforcement of his pure food law be- 
came so big a job that, in 1927, it had to be separated 
from the research work of the bureau. The Food and 
Drug Administration then was set up as a separate 
agency. 

Dr. Wiley was born in Indiana on Oct. 18, 1844, 
and died June 30,.1930. He served as professor of 
chemistry at Purdue University, and as state chemist 
for Indiana. He held many degrees, and was the 





author of a number of books on chemistry, 60 govern- 
ment bulletins and more than 300 scientific papers. 
¥ ¥ 

It would be nice if the record could stop here. But 
it does not. There is another Dr. Wiley (though they 
are one and the saine) who is well known—very well 
known, indeed—to the flour milling industry. This 
Dr. Wiley was like the good Dr. Jekyll who was wont 
to appear, with respect to certain things at certain 
times, in the forbidding guise of Mr. Hyde. 

For a quarter of a century, even after his retire- 
ment from all positions of authority, Dr. Wiley’s other 
self was the arch enemy of milling and baking. Perhaps 
his animosity was impersonal—it undoubtedly was 
conscientious—yet there can be no escaping the judg- 
ment that no single individual was more responsible 
than he for the catastrophic decline in flour consump- 
tion that took place in the first quarter of this century. 
To this day government departments at Washington 
and bureaucracy throughout the country are attainted 
with his prejudices against white bread, which in their 
effect were an injury to all bread, implanted among 
them by the virulence and implacability of his stub- 
born error. 

Old Doe Wiley—the name by which he was known 
through innumerable excoriations published in this 
journal--died at a time when faddism was beginning 
to give way to sanity in diet. This is an ironic and 
appropriate coincidence, for intentionally or not he had 
mightily nourished the food cranks. Even his fight for 
purity was nullified to an unfortunate degree by his 
crackpot attacks on practices not in themselves harm- 
ful but which he, with his radicalism and technical in- 
terpretations, declared to be in violation of the letter 
of the law. In this category was his stupid and sense- 
less persecution of white flour, which came to a climax 
in his losing battle against bleaching. 

But in spite of all this, Old Doc Wiley must at 
least be recognized as crusader and pioneer spirit. He 
was a lot like Don Quixote. If only he had seen the 
windmills for what they. were and not what he im- 
agined them to be he would have been a great man. 
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THE POWER AND GLORY OF ABUNDANCE 


E permitted ourselves, facing the problems of 

adjustment to agricultural and industrial sur- 
pluses that challenged us between one world war and 
the next, to think of those surpluses as something evil 
and undesirable altogether. New and greater sur- 
pluses now confront us, and.once more we gird our- 
selves to deal with them as with a plague. 

In this we look through a glass darkly, and the view 
is perverted. Therein is the distorted image and the 
shrouded morality that once persuaded us to slaughter 
unwanted little pigs, plow up planted acres, and in 
still other wicked ways to contracept the abundance 
of Mother Nature, Strangely we seem unconscious 
of the great fact that our victory in war has been a 
victory of abundance. Without the shattering and irre- 
sistible power that comes from superabundance of men 
and materials there would have been no victory. 
Righteousness alone could not have won just as it did 
not avert the war. 

There is no invention or discovery in this reflection. 
It is perfectly obvious. Yet we do not seem to give it 
due weight either in action or in thought. There is 
more inclination to curb the surpluses than to set them 
to work for peace. We do not grasp fully the impli- 
cation that lies in the colossal circumstance that at the 
end of our greatest war we have, unlike our enemies, 
more food and implements than at the beginning; that 
the greatest of calamities brings s not to the end of 
our resources but to new and greater plenties of pro- 
duction and of power. We do not understand ‘com- 
pletely the responsibility that is implicit in this stupe- 
fying fact. The power and the glory come to us and 
will continue to be ours only as we put abundance, 
uncurbed and unperverted, into righteous and in- 
telligent use. 
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A Family Man in the Flour B 


TOP name, and one that commands 
quick respect wherever flour and 
flour products are bought in the 

greater Pittsburgh and western Penn- 
sylvania areas is D. T. Felix. The 
name, however, belongs to a man who 
shies at publicity and who does not 
quickly reveal himself in any first person 
singular exposition of his deeds or point 
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of view. After some 40 years in the 
industry he knows the flour business and 
all its ramifications with an invaluable 
thoroughness, but he is more likely to 
speak of “the fellows who taught me 
the business” than he is to mention his 
own achievements. 

Dan T. Felix is a business man who 
has his eye on the future and the pos- 


sible changes it may usher in. He speaks 
of the limitless possibilities for advance- 
ment through the continued use of scien- 
tific laboratories serving the industry 
and, through it, the consumer. But the 
Felix business proceeds (he handles both 
spring and Kansas flour), not only with 
open-mindedness toward the future, but 
with a careful appraisal of past experi- 
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ence—in this case, a long and thoroyy 
business training beginning with y, 
Felix’s association with a grain and feaj 
concern which brought him to Pittsburg, 
from his birthplace in Newark, Ohio; 
back in 1902. 

“It was my contacts with the People 
from the Northwest which brought me 
into my present work,” he says, 4 
learned the business from them.” 

During World War I the lack of ag. 
quate regulation and the  confusig 
among the men in the industry concen. 
ing government orders on prices, qual- 
ity and distribution made for the wel. 
known business man’s headache. Ener. 
gency war orders, contradictory dir¢p. 
tives and the terrific impetus the floy; 
industry suddenly experienced, were ¢op. 
tributing too much inefficiency to bus. 
ness operation to suit the thinking lead. 
ers in the flour trade. In Pittsburgh, ; 
small group of men got together to oy. 
ganize a flour club, and elected Dan 1. 
Felix their first president. The cy) 
acted as a clearing house for informa. 
tion and opinion and before long was an 
important factor in the: flour industry 
in that section of the country. The 
club is still a going organization. Its 
membership, though necessarily limited 
(about 35 at present), is representative 
of the entire flour business in_ those 
parts. With R. H. Ague as its presi- 
dent it continues to.serve along the lines 
originally made useful to his colleagues 
by D. T. Felix. 

Asked what in his is the 
greatest single improvement in the flour 
industry, Mr. Felix replies that “scien- 
tific selection has made it possible to 
sell on analysis and, therefore, today it 
is safe to claim that there is very little 
poor flour.” With modern milling facil- 
ities and testing laboratories all mills are 
able to make superior flour. The trade, 
Mr. Felix points out, recognizes. this 
fact and as a result there is not much 
differential in prices and a stable mar- 
ket results. 
based on need and speculation is a rela- 
tively minor factor. 
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Buying is inclined to be 


The stable, dependable, feet-on-the- 
ground character of the flour business 
finds a faithful representative in_ the 
personality of Dan T. Felix. He is a 
business man that business men approve 
(He. was president of the Pittsburgh 
Rotary Club 1930-81.) Slim, spare and 
ruddy in appearance, he is quiet, spar- 
ing and direct in his speech. There is 
an honest blue candor in his glance, 4 
likeable, kindly informality in his man- 
ner which is, like his office, pleasant and 
comfortable, yet strictly unostentatious. 
(A neat stack of copies of Tue Nortu- 
WESTERN Muiiter occupies a corner of 
his desk). There is a modest dignity 
about the man which is the vantage 
point from where he takes his measure 
of the other fellow—a measure })sed on 
long and successful dealing with human 
beings. Instinctively, you feel that here 
is a man whose deepest interests are his 
family and his work—and that impres- 
sion is easily corroborated. 

Lt. Dan T. Felix, Jr., whose activities 
in Uncle Sam’s Naval Air Force have 
been noted in the pages of Tur Norti- 
WESTERN Mixer before, is a pilot in the 
South Pacific War Area. Dan, Jr. is 
25, a graduate of the University of Pitts 
burgh’s School of Business Administra- 
tion and has been married for two yeats- 
He enlisted before Pearl Harbor —right 


(Continued on page 32.) 
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The shining Town Crier laboratory 


is in complete harmony with the 
every-day kitchen. It provides the 
kind of tone control that keeps you 


as a merchant in tune with your 


flour trade. 





THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 


KANSAS CITY 
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Canadian Bureau Places Wheat 
Prospect at 447,656,000 Bus 


bus for the Dominion, compared with 
215,562,000 bus in 1943. 

Production of rye is estimated at 10,- 
581,000 bus, against 7,143,000 last year, 
while the flaxseed crop is given at 10,- 
082,000 bus, compared with 17,911,000 
in 1943, 


Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics at Ottawa, has issued its 
first estimate of Canada’s 1944 grain 
crops. Wheat is given at 447,656,000 
bus for all Canada, compared with 293,- 
660,000 bus last year and 557,000,000 
bus in 1942. 

Production of wheat in the prairie 
provinces this year is estimated at 423,- 
000,000 bus, as against 277,000,000 bus 
in 1943. The 1944 crop includes 11,000,- 
000 bus of amber durum wheat. 

Ontario accounts for most of the wheat 


¥ ¥ 
Free Press Estimate Higher 

Winnirec, Man.—Wheat production 
in western Canada this year will total 
450,874,000 bus, according to the Win- 
nipeg Free Press annual crop estimate. 
produced outside of the prairie provinces. Manitoba’s production is placed at 59,- 
Production of winter wheat in that prov- 150,000 bus, Saskatchewan’s at 270,655,- 
ince amounted to 20,706,000 bus and 000 and Alberta’s at 121,069,000. The 
spring wheat 771,000 bus, making a total prairie oats crop is forecast at 407,015,- 
of 21,479,000 bus. Some winter wheat 000 bus, barley 204,823,000, flax 9,595,000 
is grown in Alberta, but the quantity is and rye, 8,593,000. 
relatively small. BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

The output of oats in Canada this year GALT MILL TO OPERATE 
is estimated at 526,138,000 bus compared Toronto, Ont.—The flour mill at Galt, 
with 482,022,000 in 1943. This-increase Ont., which has been idle for many years, 
is due largely to the better crop in On- will be operating again by the end of this 
tario, where production is placed at 65,- month. Theodore Phenix, owner of flour 
000,000 bus, as against 35,000,000 last and cereal plants at St. Hyacinthe, 
year. bought the Galt mill some months ago 

Barley production is smaller this year end has been getting it ready for oper- 
than last, despite a fairly substantial in- ation. A good deal of new equipment 
crease in the size of the Ontario output. has been put in and the plant will have 
The new crop is placed at 203,776,000 a capacity of 500 bbls per day. 
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CANADA WILL CONTINUE 
WHEAT RELIEF FOR GREECE 


Toronto, Ont.—It was officially re- 
ported recently that shipments of Ca- 
nadian° wheat to Greece since these 
started in August, 1942, to July 31, 1944, 
had reached a total of 13,490,628 bus. 
Swedish vessels have been delivering the 
wheat under safe-conduct arrangements. 
Canadian officials further stated that al- 
though Russian armies are in Greece 
and the liberation of that nation may be 
at hand shipments of Canadian wheat 
will be continued as long as necessary. 
Greek authorities have indicated that 
many hundreds of thousands of lives 
have been saved by the grain shipped to 
that country from Canada’s abundant 
stocks. 





BREWING COMPANY BUILDS 
SOY PROCESSING FACTORY 


Toronto, Ont.—Victory Mills, Ltd., a 
subsidiary of Canadian Breweries, Ltd., 
has built a $2,000,000 plant on the water- 
front at Toronto. This is of the most 
modern type with a capacity of 3,000,000 
bus annually and is almost ready to 
start processing soybeans and other oil- 
bearing seeds as well as brewers’ grains, 
yeast and other byproducts of the brew- 
ing industry. It was built at the behest 
of the Dominion government primarily as 
a measure to relieve Canada’s acute 
vegetable oil and protein feeds shortage. 

The company will extract oil from 
soybeans by means of mechanical screw 
pressure and the solvent extraction 
process; the latter unit will be the only 
one of its kind in Canada. After re- 
moval of oils, the dry product which 
remains is further processed and con- 
verted into feeds and flours for human, 
animal and industrial The 
extracted oil has a variety of uses. In 
actively entering the business. of de: 
hydrating brewers’ yeast Victory Mills 
seeks to retain the high B-complex, rib- 
oflavin and other vitamin content in tke 
hitherto discarded byproduct. 
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COMMITTEES ANNOUNCED 
BY VANCOUVER EXCHANGE 
Vancovver, B. C.—The newly elected 
council of the Vancouver Grain Exchange 
has announced its committees for the 
year through D. Roy Davis, president. 
Conspicuous by its absence is the com- 
mittee on closing prices. The absence of 
this committee is explained by the fact 
that under the Canadian government 
regulations for the war period, prices are 
set by the Canada Wheat Board and 
This marks the first expansion of a_ there is no necessity for a local commit- 
Canadian brewing company into the in- tee. Whether this condition will obtain 
dustrial field. It will provide an out- after the war is problematical, according 
let for a new cash crop from the farm. to grain men. 


purposes. 


of Canada. 


Management committee is chairmanned 
by Robert McKee with D. Roy Davis 
and John Whittle as members. To act 
on arbitration are: R. T. Bishop, D. H. 
Burney, Vernon Lester, Duncan Mc- 
Laren, P. W. Robinson, H. H. Smith 
and M. Spouse. For appeals are: Robert 
M. Bryan, F. H. Clendenning, Robert 
McKee, R. C. Milroy, John Whittle and 
Philip Wolfe. 

C. G. Earhart is chairman of the new 
floor committee along with William E. 
Gray, E. Holden, D. McLaren and P. 
Mauriaucourt. Named as members of the 
Calgary advisory committee are: G. Ed- 
worthy, H. O. Heimbecker, L. P. Kirley, 
W. E. Robertson and C. W. Roenish. 
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WESTERN CANADA GROWERS 
GET OPEN BARLEY QUOTA 


WinnipeG, Man.—The Canadian Wheat 
Board authorized an open delivery quota 
on barley at all delivery points in Wes- 
tern Canada, effective Sept. 13. Produc- 
ers must continue to have deliveries of 








barley properly recorded in their per- 
mit books, and unless special permission 
is given deliveries must be made at the 
delivery point shown in the permit 
book. This means that producers may 
deliver all the barley they wish to mar- 
ket as space becomes available in coun- 
try elevators. 





* KILLED IN FRANCE x 





Lt. Howard M. Stevenson, formerly as- 


sistant sales manager of the Robin Hood 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask., was 
killed in action July 15 during the battle 
of Normandy. 


He was 32 years of age 


and had been employed by the Robin 
Hood Mills since 1936. In 1942 he was 


commissioned in the King’s Own Rifles 


After serving in Canada for 


two years, Lt. Stevenson voluntarily trans- 
ferred to the British army and joined 
the Fifth South Staffordshire Regiment, 


with which he was serving in Normandy. 


WINNIPEG EXCHANGE 
CHOOSES OFFICERS 


George S. Mathieson Named President— 
First Member to Be Elected 
for Third Term 


Winnirec, Man.—Geo. S. Mathieson, 
Norris Grain Co., Ltd., was elected presi. 
dent of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
by acclamation at the annual meeting 
held Sept. 18. Mr. Mathieson is the first 
member of the Winnipeg Grain Ex. 
change to be elected to the position of 
president for a third term. He succeeds 
K. A. Powell of Hallet & Carey, Ltd, 
Clarence H. Smith, Reliance Grain (Co, 
and Stanley N. Jones were elected vice- 
presidents by acclamation. 

The following were elected to the coun- 
cil of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange for 
a two-year term: Alex Christie, The 
Canadian Consolidated Grain Co; W. J. 
Dowler, Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd; R. 
R. Emerson, National Grain Co; R. (. 
Reece, K. B. Stoddart & Co; J. B. Rich- 
ardson, James Richardson & Sons, Ltd; 
S. A. Searle, Searle Grain Co. 

Herbert Tooley, the Tooley Grain Co, 
was elected for a one-year term. Mem- 
bers of the council who have one more 
year to serve are: H. L. Flood, C. C. 
Head, K. A. Powell, and C. Leo Sim- 
monds. 

The committee of arbitration is as fol- 
lows: John B. Fisher, F. O. Fowler, G. 
N. Heimbecker, N: L. Leach, R. A. 
Purves, B. H. Roberts, Herbert Sellers. 
The following make up the committee 
on appeals: W. J. Dowler, H. L. Flood, 
Henry Gauer, C. E. Hayles, W. A. Mur- 
phy, E. S. Parker, C. L. Simmonds. 
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EQUALIZATION FEE HURTS 
ONTARIO’S WINTER EXPORT 


flour 








Toronto, Ont.-—Winter wheat 
millers of Ontario see little encourage- 
ment in prospects for business in their 
product this season in view of the high 
level at which the equalization fee has 
been set by the Canadian Wheat Board. 
When the fee of 95c per bbl has been 
added the price of winter wheat flour 


is too high to attract buyers in the 
British West Indies and Newfoundland, 
the only export markets available to 
this flour. 


In making the announcement with re- 
gard to the equalization fee the Wheat 
Board stated that this was the initial 
rate and the amount would be varied 
from time to time. It is understood 
that some millers have already asked 
the board for a reduction in the fee. 

All available mill storage capacity is 
plugged up with winter wheat and with- 
out export flour trade this grain can- 
not now be moved. Immediate domestic 
market requirements have already been 
covered. If the fee were reduced to 4 
more reasonable level millérs believe sub- 
stantial export flour sales could be made 
thus providing an additional outlet for 
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the large crop of excellent quality wheat 
grown by Ontario farmers this year. 
geottish importers have been showing 
interest and would be glad to resume 
their old trade in this flour if that were 
possible but there is no indication that 
the ban on shipments of soft winter 
wheat flour to those markets will be 
lifted in the near future. 
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TORONTO CHEMISTS HEAR 
TALK ON WATER IN FOODS 

ToroNnToO, Onr.—The American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists, Toronto Sec- 
tion, at its first meeting of the 1944-45 
season on Sept. 15 at the City of Toron- 
to Victoria Parks Waterworks, heard a 
tak by Norman J. Howard, Toronto’s 
director. of water purification, on water 
treatment and the effect of water qual- 
ity in the processing of foods. Mr. 
Howard is an outstanding chemist and 
an authority on his subject. A con- 
ducted tour of the laboratories and 
water treatment plant was on the pro- 
gram for the evening. 

One of the features of this association’s 
activities for the season is a joint meet- 
ing with the Association of Operative 
Millers and the Niagara Frontier Sec- 
tion of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, which is planned for 
Oct. 28 at the Royal York Hotel, To- 
ronto. This will start with a luncheon 
at 1 p. m. Edgar S. Miller, technical 
editor of the American Miller, will ad- 
dress the gathering. W. E. McCraith, 
Kansas City, Mo., secretary of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers, will also be 
present. 
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WARREN PLUMMER ELECTED 
BY NORTHWEST FEED GROUP 


Mixneapouis, Minn.—Governor Thye, 
of Minnesota, was the principal speak- 
er at the first meeting to be held since 
last spring of the Northwest Feed Man- 
ufacturers and Distributors Association, 
at the Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, on 
Sept. 11. The governor expressed op- 
timism concerning postwar agriculture 
and feed demand, provided practical 
ways can be found of maintaining farm 
production and -disposing of it both in 
domestic and world markets. He warned 
that there can be-no prosperity for any- 
one after the war if jobs are not avail- 
able for returning soldiers, and he said 
that this should be made the responsi- 
bility of every community and every 
employer. 

A group of department heads from 
the University of Minnesota Farm 
School and H. A. Halvorson, state feed 
control official, also were guests at the 
dinner meeting. 

The association, by vote, expressed 
itself in favor of easing the restrictions 
on the use of protein’ in mixed feeds, 
especially hog feeds. Improvement in 
the protein supply situation should make 
this possible, according to a letter from 
the Feed Industry Council, which was 
read, 

Warren O. Plummer, General Mills, 
Inc, was elected president of the asso- 
ciation, succeeding A. L. Stanchfield. 
Vice presidents elected are W. A. 





Maney, Maney Bros. Mill & Elevator | 


Co; W. S. Kiesner, Pillsbury Feed Mills; 
and E. H. Sather, Doughboy Mills, Inc., 
New Richmond, Wis. 

Wayne Fish, Minneapolis, is the new 
Secretary-treasurer, succeeding Robert 


E. Jones, Russell-Miller Milling Co. 

On the executive committee are Fred 
Seed, Cargill, Inc; Tom Dyer, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co; A. L. Stanchfield; 
S. A. Dillon, Springfield (Minn.) Milling 
Corp.,and Harvey E, Yantis, Feepsrurrs. 
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WPB PLACES RESTRICTIONS 
ON USES OF TEXTILE BAGS 


Textile bags of any type may not be 
sold or delivered in quantities of 1,000 
or more unless the buyer certifies on his 
purchase order or contract that he will 
use the bags only for the purposes per- 
mitted by the textile bag order, M-221, 
the War Production Board has an- 
nounced. 

The certification, once it has been filed 
by a purchaser with a supplier, will cov- 
er all future deliveries from that sup- 
plier to the same purchaser. The 
amended order states, however, that the 
restrictions on the use of new burlap 
bags do not apply to surplus new mili- 
tary sand bags. 

The complete list of products which 
may be packed in new burlap bags, as 
given in the amended order, comprises 
agricultural products, crushed oyster 
shells, fertilizer, meat, mohair, petroleum 
waxes, stearic acid, edible or inedible 
tankage, wool or wool products, and 
chemicals for export. 

The order further provides that new 
open-mesh bags made of cotton or 
twisted paper yarn, as well as the previ- 
ously permitted new cotton bags may 
be used to pack agricultural products, 
chemicals, cement, coins, currency, fer- 
tilizer, glue, gypsum, malt, meat, abra- 
sives, paste, plaster, samples, sand, se- 
curities, shell fish, small parts, edible or 
inedible tankage, tire chains, or such 
other uses as WPB may authorize in 
writing. 
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C. G. KIRK PURCHASER OF 
GEISSLER BAKERY, JOLIET 


Cuicago, Iru.—C, G. Kirk, of Chicago, 
has purchased Geissler Bros. Bakery at 
Joliet, Ill, from Walter and Elmer 
Geissler. This business was owned and 
operated for many years by their father, 
George Geissler, one of the best known 
bakers in Illinois, who served as treas- 
urer of the state bakers association for 
many years. 

Mr. Geissler, Sr., settled in Joliet in 
1891, and became connected with the 
Adenthal Bakery. Several years later 
he bought the bakery, changing its name 











WFA INDEX DECLINES 


The War Food Administration’s 
index of wholesale feedstuffs prices 
for the country .as a_ whole 
dropped one half point last week 
to 193.5, the first sign of waver- 
ing from the 1940 level which it 
has maintained since June 24 of 
this year. A year ago at this 
time, the index was on the up- 
grade and had reached 188.2. The 
WFA index is considered one of 
the most accurate barometers of 
wholesale ' feedstuffs values con- 
ducted on a weekly basis. Re- 
cent sharp ‘declines in ground 
grain feed ingredients are respon- 
sible for the shading in the index 
last week. 
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* RELATE FIELD OVEN EXPERIENCE * 





Two officers recently returned from the Mediterranean battle area are ex- 
plaining the operation of the M-1942 field bake ovens to trainees of the Quarter- 
master Bakery School at Camp Lee’s Army Service Forces Training Center. 
Capt. Stuart P. Kessler, shown pointing to the fire unit, was connected with 
Robert A. Johnston Co., Milwaukee, prior to his entering the Army. He is a 


graduate of the American Institute of Baking, class of 1940. 


Ist Lt. John F. 


Hankey, Jr., standing to the right of Capt. Kessler, was associated with the 
Hankey Baking Co., Pittsburgh. He is a graduate of the Siebel Institute in 


Chicago, class of 1940. 





to the Cut-Off Bakery. Then he joined 
with J. A. Ohlhaver and formed the 
American Ice Cream & Baking Co., and 
this partnership continued until 1921, 
when Mr. Geissler retired. A year later 
his sons, Walter and Elmer, purchased 
the business and have operated it since 
very successfully. Walter retired re- 
cently and Elmer has not announced 
his future plans. 

Mr. Kirk, the new owner, is well 
known in Chicago baking circles. His 
first experience was with Ward Baking 
Co., and he has been connected with such 
well-known baking concerns as Schulze 
Baking Co., Grennan Bakeries, Inc., and 
Goldblatt Bros., serving as local and 
regional sales manager. He resigned his 
latest position with the bakery division 
of Goldblatt Bros., Inc., a few months 
ago. 
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UPWARD TREND INDICATED 
IN PULPWOOD PRODUCTION 


Wasuineton, D. C.—An encouraging 
upward trend in production of pulp- 
wood is given as the reason behind the 
War Production Board’s recent decision 
to continue paper quotas at the present 
levels. First intimation of this decision 
was given at the Sept. 1 meeting of the 
glassine, greaseproof and_ vegetable 
parchment industry advisory committee 
session at which the paper division direc- 
tor, R. W. Hovey, told the committee 
that “paper supplies will continue short 
in the fourth quarter; allocations will 
remain approximately at the third quar- 
ter level.” 

Similar announcements will be made 
to other paper industry advisory com- 
mittee sessions meeting here later this 
month. 


Pulpwood receipts for the first seven 
months of 1944 were 9,709,000 cords, a 


22% increase over the same period of 
1948, but a loss of 5% as compared with 
1942. 
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SEPTEMBER WHEAT SEEDING 
HELD BETTER THAN AUGUST 


JoHNson, Kansas.—A few venture- 
some Stanton county farmers, aiming 
at early pasturage, have drilled winter 
wheat. With an abundance of moisture 
in summer fallow ground, others will 
follow soon. 

Data from the Garden City experiment 
station reveal that wheat seeded Aug. 
15 at the rate of 20 lbs per acre yielded 
15.8 bus and wheat seeded Sept. 15 at 
the same rate yielded 21.8 bus. 

Experiments at the station show that 
the 20-lb rate gave best yields on all 
dates. 
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NO RELAXATION ON BURLAP 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The collapse of 
Germany will not bring any relief or 
relaxation of present orders controlling 
the production or use of cordage or 
burlap, officials of the textiles division 
of the War Production Board ‘assert. 
Present short supplies of burlap and 
cordage making fibers are caused by the 
war with Japan and until some of the 
territories now occupied by the Japan- 
ese can be freed, no easing of restric- 
tions on burlap can be forecast, it was 
explained. 
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DAYTON (OHIO) BAKERY - SOLD 

Guy T. Shiverdecker and. Henry A. 
Raterman, formerly of the Dayton 
(Ohio) Bread Co., and A. D. St. Johns 
have purchased and will operate the 
National Home Bakery, house-to-house 
and retail concern, of Dayton, Ohio. 
The bakery was sold by Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Jund. 
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lating product. 














SHELLABARGER MILLS 





Excuse Us, Please... 


if we show more than average 
excitement over SILVER MIST. 
We must say it is a very stimu- 





SALINA, KANSAS 








Southeastern Sales Office 
808 Nashville Trust Bldg. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 




















“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 

















THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 
Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 


Weare oar ready oe fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas Ci 
Southern Elevator 


ity 
Kansas City, Mo. 

















EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 





ACME 


BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 


Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, 0 








SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area. 








Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 





E. IRBER, Agent 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 

























j. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 2rratony | 


“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 

sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 












HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND ce yh: lacey Co. 


LOCKPORT, N. 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 








TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 





















UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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D. T. Felix 


A Family Man in the 
Flour Business 


(Continued from page 28.) 
after his graduation—and received his 
training at Jacksonville, Fla. He had 
two years of service in the South At- 
lantic before his transfer six months 
ago to the Pacific theater. Not long 
ago Lt. Felix’s family received a gratify- 
ing cable from a friend who had just 
seen the young pilot and reported him 
well and hearty, 

The Felix family is further repre- 
sented in the armed forces by Maj. John 
Shirley, whose wife is the daughter of 
the Dan T. Felixes. Maj. Shirley is now 
in England. His pretty little two-year- 
old daughter, Mary Anne Shirley, is the 
young lady whose dimpled likeness ap- 
pears on the snapshot her grandfather 
carries in his wallet. The picture, with 
Mrs. Shirley and Mrs. Felix, Sr., in 
the background, makes it evident that 
Mary Anne received her ample inherit- 
ance of good looks. (Mr. Felix’s pride 
will break through his almost impreg- 
nable modesty at this point and ac- 
knowledge as much). 

Lt. Felix’s training in business admin- 
istration suggests his addition to the 
paternal business establishment, but his 
father reports that the young man had 
determined on no particular plan for his 
future occupation when he was gradu- 
ated from college and Felix, Sr., sub- 
scribes wholeheartedly to the theory that 
young people have a right to make up 
their own minds—even though, obviously, 
he would be happy to have his son work- 
ing with him. 

The other Felix daughter, Mrs. Ed- 
ward T. Parrack, was formerly an in- 
structor in English at the Winchester- 
Thurston School in Pittsburgh, She, 
too, is a graduate of the University of 
Pittsburgh. 

Asked about games or hobbies, Mr. 
Felix smiles and answers that there isn’t 
much time these days for his favorite 
game of golf. After business hours he 
likes to get back to his home in Thorn- 
burg—a suburb six miles out of town. 

A family man in the flour business— 
Dan T. Felix likes that summing Up 
He gives a great deal of devotion, from 
all appearances, to both interests. And 
the evidence indicates he is collecting the 
dividends of success in his life’s ventures. 
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FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








ON BALANCING THE DIET.—A 
British contemporary tells about the*very 
serious-minded gal who put vitamins in 
her pea soup to balance it. Comment 
upon the incident was supplied by Lord 
Horder, a distinguished British physi- 
cian, who is reported to have said: “That 
shows how far you can go when you get 
a bee in your bonnet. The principle 
of balancing our diet is sound, and it 
badly needs strengthening, but to bal- 
ance an individual meal is not neces- 
sary.” 

His lordship’s point is that diet bal- 
ancing should be and can be spread 
over a period of time, but he does not 
say how much time. Doubtless neither 
he nor anyone else knows the answer 
to that, even as to average requirements 
or as to the individual’s needs. In con- 
sequence the practice seems to have been, 
among most all of us who go in for 
these things, to balance each meal, or at 
most to balance the food account of a 
single day. 

And yet there really appears to be 
some sense to his lordship’s contention. 
If only he had produced some data to 
put the teeth into. Why can’t one, like 
the dromedary, tuck into his hump 
enough ribo, for example, to last a month 
or two? Or is one’s intake of vitamins 
and minerals, no matter how much, only 
sufficient for the day or the hour there- 
of? Proteins and carbohydrates carry 
over, it seems clear, into pretty definite 
areas of time and space, else how should 
we enjoy the fair-time spectacle of 
strong man and fat lady? Then why is 
not this true of the newer mysteries 
of the diet? 

To ask such questions undoubtedly is 
merely to display ignorance, as probably 
will appear in the sequel of remon- 
strances from indignant nutritionists. But 
if so the ignorance, I submit, is shared 
by a good many people. The lady who 
poured vitamins into her pea soup to 
make sure that the supply was sufficient 
unto the moment has her counterpart in 
as many vitamin-pious people as there 
are vitamin pills. 

¥ ¥ 

We simply do not know what to do 
about this balancing business, and the 
scientists either don’t tell or can’t. On 
the other hand, there are those pseudo- 
scientists who tell us altogether too 
much, See if you can hit a spot on your 


radio dial that doesn’t instantly tell you — 


something intimate and distressing about 
the kind and quantity of your daily 
vitamins. 
¥ ¥ 

And now that we’ve really gone on the 
air with this subject, did you happen 
to see that outburst of Prof. C. A. Elve- 
hjem, the distinguished University of 
Wisconsin biochemist, who told a Harris 


Foundation Institute group at Chicago 
that “radio has done more to destroy 
faith in nutrition research than any 
other element in American life”? If 
you didn’t you ought, and here are some 
of his remarks as released by the Office 
of Press Relations of Chicago Univer- 
sity: 

“We have with us continuously the 
pernicious type of commercial advertis- 
ing and. statements and articles by 
pseudo-nutritionists. Because of explod- 
ed hopes, originally unfounded on scien- 
tific fact, there are indications that in- 
terest in nutrition has begun to wane. 
In many areas, the present generation 
has seen the complete disappearance of 
rickets, beriberi and pellagra as a re- 
sult of the proper application of scien- 
tific knowledge. It has been reported 
that hundreds of pellagrins have been 
treated in the last seven years without 
a single death. People familiar with 
these results expect their arthritis, colds, 
allergy, etc., to be treated with the same 
rapidity. Since this is not possible they 
begin to grumble a little about nutri- 
tional research. 

“Among scientists today there is more 
and more interest in producing optimum 
health rather than only preventing ob- 
vious disease. Future research should 
deal with total nutrition, with the total 
fitness and efficiency of an individual. 
The speeding up of growth of perform- 
ance for short periods of time does not 
necessarily mean improved nutrition. 
Optimum nutrition will not result from 
saturation of. the body with cheap vita- 
mins at the expense of other nutrients 
or flooding the body with fats and car- 
bohydrates so that the body systems nev- 
er need to exert themselves to produce 
the energy required for the body ac- 
tivity. 

“Past experience indicates that the in- 
dividual human has benefited almost im- 
mediately from: advances in nutritional 
research. Nutrition has become of age, 
interesting laboratory experiments are 
no longer sufficient; the facts must be 
built into world patterns.” 


VITAMIN PILL PROMOTION.— 
The medical profession is becoming more 
and more sensitive to the advertising 
claims of vitamin pill makers. The 
Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of 
the American Medical Association, in 
reporting on costs of vitamin mixtures 
offered during June of this year in one 
of the big department stores—costs that 
ranged from $1.36 to $8 per 100—com- 
plains that “the multiplicity of mixed 
vitamin preparations that are now avail- 
able in commerce has created much con- 


fusion.” 
None of the 25 listed brands has been 
accepted by the council for inclusion in 


By Carroll K. Michener 
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the pharmaceutical publication New and 
Nonofficial Remedies, and it is stated 
that the advertising claims offered in 
behalf of some of the mixtures preclude 
any possibility of their being accepted. 

“According to the promotion claims,” 
reports Dr. Austin E. Smith, secretary 
of the council, “each preparation is sup- 
posed to be better than all others. 
Sometimes the claims are based on some 
unique manufacturing technique, some- 
times on the addition of minerals and 
often on the addition of vitamins others 
than those for which minimum daily 
requirements have been set. For recog- 
nized claims relating to vitamin therapy 
the physician should consult New and 
Nonofficial Remedies.” 

Commenting upon this report the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association 
says: 

“No group of agents is now subjected 
to greater advertising abuse than vita- 
mins. The radio, newspapers, store coun- 
ters and other mediums constantly at- 
tract the ear and eye with pleas to 
improve the health, correct constipation, 
avoid dizzy spells and be successful with 
love and business affairs. How? Sim- 
ply by taking vitamins according to 
the promoters.” 

If the doctors are right in believing 
that vitamin pills are being oversold or 
improperly sold it seems clear that vita- 
mins are headed for a tailspin from 
public favor. The result would be an 
unfortunate setback on the road of nu- 
tritional progress and in the general 
reaction flour and bread would be pun- 
ished rather than deservedly rewarded 
for their rational and acceptable vita- 
minization. 

. . . Just been having a stack of fun. 
Senator Pass-the-Biscuits-Pappy O’Daniel 
has sent me a parcel of newspapers— 
the W. Lee O’Daniel News, published 
in Washington by Pvt. Mike O’Daniel, 
Lt..Pat O’Daniel (both in absentia), and 
Mrs. W. Lee O’Daniel, but very likely 
edited by the Senator himself. It isn’t 
anything but the 


necessary to read 


eight-column: banners to get a general 


idea of what’s itching the hill-billy states- 
“Washington Moves Toward Dic- 
tatorship,” “Washington Is Politically 
Sick,” “Private Enterprise Threatened,” 
“Power Politicians Control U. S.,” “Bun- 


man: 


glecrats Victimize Farmers,” ‘“Indis- 
pensable Man Is Silly. Bunk,” “Free 
Private Enterprise Crucified,” ‘“Com- 
munists Take Over New Deal.” At the 


bottom of each front page is “What Amer- 
ica Needs Most Is a Thorough House- 
cleaning in Washington.” . . . Could be 
that Senator O’Daniel dislikes the admin- 


istration. 





CHAUCER IN K.C.—There was a piece 
in this paper the other day about nil. 
ing soke, the ancient manorial monopoly 
system of England. Now comes a post- 
card, unsigned, bearing Kansas (ity 
postmark, thus loosely and _jocosely 
jingling a rhymed message: “Again 
cometh ye Ed all soaken down with dope 
on sokes near Londontowne. The man- 
ner the Manor did employ to soak ’en 
hard, man and boy, is all set up in ancient 
glee for soaking the farmers of olde 
Bury. I know full well just how they felt 
—they sorely needed a Roosevelt.” ( 
at least a passel of long-eared young 
Department of Justice lawyers braying 
loudly in a presidential election year, 


. . . With special reference to his in. 
dustry, of course, John T. McCarthy, 
president of the American Bakers As. 
sociation, warns that the end of the sell. 
er’s market is in sight. Some bakers, he 
finds, have their heads in the sand—they 
are looking for a postwar civilian goods 
boom, buttressed upon high wages, full 
employment and lower taxes. But he ad. 
vises putting the house in order now in 
such a way as to head off trouble regard. 
less of whether or how it comes. As be. 
tween the twin bugaboos of inflation and 
deflation he thinks it’s safer to prepare 
for the latter than to depend fatuously 
and complacently upon the former. ... 
How to planP Mr. McCarthy presents a 
simple and rational formula, though some 
of the things are easier said than done: 
Ban stale returns, control production ex- 
travagance, stop costly service and lon 
hauls, maintain high quality, stick to fair 
pricing and indulge in no sales promotion 
that is not reasonable and _ consistent. 
Above all, he holds up the still shining 
opportunity to exploit vitamin and min- 
eral enrichment. 


Now we learn that, after stuffing 
spinach down our gullets for years and 
trying to choke the infants with it, the 
oxalic acid in it hampers the growth of 
the teeth and bones. This really makes 
us pop-eyed! We might even be hear- 
ing, next, that riboflavin gives us the pip. 
It’s all very confusing. 


ATTENTION, GRADE LABELERS. 
—George Burton Hotchkiss, professor of 
marketing, New York University, has this 
to say about the institution you would 
destroy: “The fate of individualism de- 
pends largely upon the fate of the trade 
mark denoting individual sponsorship. 
Whatever depreciates its value and «sé 
is in the direction of authoritarianism. 
Whatever promotes its increased utilixa- 
tion by sellers and buyers encourages 
free enterprise and freedom of choice. 
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OFFICERS ELECTED 
BY MUTUAL MILLERS 


Lewis Abbott Re-elected President at 
Twenty-Ninth Annual Meeting— 
Austin W. Carpenter Speaker 


Jamestown, N. Y.—Lewis Abbott, 
Richardson Milling Co., Hamburg, N. Y., 
was re-elected president of the Mutual 


Millers and Feed Dealers Association — 


at the twenty-ninth annual summer meet- 
ing held. at Jamestown, N. Y., on 
Sept. 15. 4 

Other officers elected at the meeting 
were: vice president, Clarence Andrews, 
Pearl City Mills, Jamestown; se¢retary- 
treasurer, Robert Gray, James H. Gray 
Milling’ Co., Springville, and directors 
for three years, Graydon Williams, West 
Valley Milling Co., West Valley, and 
Lawrence Mann, Thorpe & Mann, South 
Dayton. ta 

Chief speaker at the noonday lunch- 
eon wag Austin W. Carpenter, executive 
director of the Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants. The subject of his 
address was “Why Kill Off the Middle- 
man?” “Elimination of the middleman,” 
said Mr. Carpenter, “would add to un- 
employment after the war, as agricul- 
ture with its improved machinery can- 
not absorb all the. returning agricul- 
tural service men; some of them will 
have to find other fields.” He urged 
the middlemen to become interested in 
order to protect their rights, and con- 
demned legislation which put the middle- 
man at a disadvantage with his com- 
petitors. 

Among the speakers at the afternoon 
session was Harry W. Titus, Limestone 
Products Corp. of America, Newton, 
N. J., who spoke on “What’s New in 
Animal Nutrition.” 

In various discussions at the conven- 
tion,, the opinion was expressed that 
sufficient protein feeds were available, 
and that it was a shortage of labor 
rather than’a scarcity of material which 
caused the protein shortage. Members 
voiced dissatisfaction over the new reg- 
ulation on whole grain which forbids 
dealers to charge for elevator cleaning 
or sacking. 

Resolutions adopted by the association 
opposed the bill authorizing the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority to formulate 
a national policy for the manufacture 
and sales of. fertilizer and allied prod- 
ucts, opposed the Stewart-Murray-Taft 
Surplus Property bill because it would 
permit labor unions and farm co-opera- 
tives to have an edge over private busi- 
ness, and advocated passage of legisla- 
tion to erase the present inequality of 
taxation. The resolutions were sent to 
congressmen in districts covered by the 
association members. 

The social side of the convention in- 
cided golf, a night baseball game and 
a banquet at which Dr. Albert J. Coe, 
director of the Jamestown Extension of 
Alfred: College, spoke on “Europe, the 
Land of Promise.” 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WALTER C. BERGER SPEAKS 
AT K. C. FEED CLUB DINNER 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Nearly 200 feed 
and grain men made reservations to 
attend the annual Kansas City Feed 
Club golf and dinner meeting at the 
Indian Hills Country Club Sept. 19. 
Walter C. Berger, chief, Feed Manage- 
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ment Branch, War Food Administra- 
tion, and Ray Bowden, secretary, Grain 
and Feed Dealers National Acsociation, 
made informal talks at the dinner. 
Many out-of-town guests attended. - 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC SALES OF FEED WHEAT 
RUN BELOW ALLOTMENTS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Purchases and 
sales of feed wheat by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. from July 1, 1944, through 
Aug. 31, 1944, are beginning to show 
a wider spread than in earlier reports, 
indicating that feed wheat sales are not 
fully meeting the 100,000,000-bu alloca- 
tion for feeding, which was announced 
previously for the current quarter. CCC 
officials explain this discrepancy by say- 
ing that in some areas demand for feed 
wheat has not come up to the allocation 
for that region and that these excess 
allocations are not being transferred to 
other areas. 

A recapitulation of the feed wheat 
purchase and sale account of the CCC 
from July 1 to Aug. 31 follows, in thou- 
sands of bushels: 


PURCHASES 
Chicago K.C. Mpls. Portland 
Canada . 1,350 Sets 2 557 
Domestic + 4,100 44,813 11,313 4,585 
Total—66,720,358. 
SALES 
Domestic . 5,603 19 3,416 412 
POO yecies 17,947 8,328 6,226 5,271 


Total—44, 221,803. 

Commodity Credit Corp. through Aug. 
31, had completed 42,664 loans on 53,- 
589,205 bus of 1944 wheat in the amount 
of $74,791,256.48. The average amount 
advanced was $1.395 bu, which includes 
some transportation charges from the 
area of production to warehouse loca- 
tions. On the same date last year 49,197 
loans had been completed on 44,355,725 
bus. Loans by states follow, in bus: 





States in which Farm Warehouse 
loans originated stored stored 
California .......... 3,744 19,007 
Oalorade ics eeae es os 696 562,409 
BT? a ee 5 ae a a HV 460,888 
TR ae es 953 9,867 
pg OY OT Serre eee Tere 3,912,301 14,009,566 
MentwORy chew Ss aa 139,666 
MavFiO se Na oh 992 
Michigan ........... 20,274 135,740 
Minnesota .......+.6+ hoes 485,063 
Bch Oy Ce Maret, Sab are 2,504 358,080 
Montana .#........5. vt 271,256 
Nebraekeé (6.055 305%. « 277,143 842,244 
New Jersey ...:.... ris 638 
New Mexico ....... 96,473 110,765 
New. Werke... 6icacks re 1,085 
North Dakota ...... 112,081 1,686,175 
ORE eed aenes Kies aX 4,570 8,573 
Oklahoma .......... 1,274,901 11,223,215 
CBSO ie NE ewe ee 59,923 1,587,539 
Pennsylvania ....... 342 45,759 
South Dakota ...... 185,647 1,153,623 
Tennessee ........+. ears 141,609 
TEXAS jo dances embeds 1,344,426 10,969,910 
i FROAS Saar rae es 94,027 
Vitgimin§ vic cuveses wah 43,905 
Washington~ ........ 8,393 1,906,709 
Wyoming .......... ae 16,524 

wg st Be Sr erang ere 7,304,371 46,284,834 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PURCHASES OF SHEETINGS 
AND PRINT CLOTH NORMAL 


New York, N. Y.—Purchases of sheet- 
ings and print cloths sifted to normal-as 
the buyer rush, which followed ‘revised 
prices, took care of accumulated needs. 
With the critical shortages filled, the 
trade is able to purchase in its stride 
and fair quantities for delivery this 
month and through October are reported. 
Osnaburgs, for the first time in many 
weeks, are also among the turnover, al- 
though expected price changes keep such 
offerings below requirements. 

Improvement in Calcutta purchases 
is encouraging to burlap interests. Al- 





though fourth quarter allocations are 
expected to be smaller than any pre- 
vious quotas, it is expected they will 
fill agricultural needs, and until the 
European situation is more settled no 
estimate can be niade of possible re- 
leases for other industries. The output 
in the primary market showed an in- 
crease of- 22% in August but even with 
cessation of activity in the European 
war theater, burlap importing is not 
expected to go back into private chan- 
nels. Vessels serving the Indian area 
must continue under government control 
as long as the Asiatic war continues, 
which is in accord with trade ideas. 
Government. purchase of raw jute for 
stockpiles has not been resumed in line 
with the War Production Board an- 
nouncement that limited tonnage for 
raw jute fiber-will be allocated to con- 
sumers,*and also limited importations 
of jute webbing and sacking cloth on 
the basis of 1939-41 use. 

The drive to increase consumer re- 
use of textile bags has exceeded its an- 
ticipated success, the National Cotton 
Council reports. Through newspapers, 
magazines, schools, posters and mail or- 
der houses, the practicality and good 
looks of articles made from these fab- 
rics have been shown and home sewers 
stimulated surprisingly into their use. 

Second-hand bags for the trade are 
easier and dealers are emphasizing their 
efficiency for such items as tankage, fish 
meal, cottonseed meal, fertilizer. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.41 as compared with 
8.00 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early. ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 17.69 as compared with 
17.72 a year ago. 





Wage Boost 


(Continued from page 9.) 











by announcement of a higher wage for- 
mula before Nov. 7. r 

Meanwhile the National War Labor 
Board will hold a series of four public 
hearings on various phases of the prob- 
lem between Sept. 26 and Oct. 6. 

While there indication from 
Chairman Davis’ remarks as to 
the formula might be broken, the .import 
of his statement to last week’s - press 


was no 
when 


conference was that labor might soon be 
given definite assurance that when war 
work declines a wage increase will be 
granted. Pointing out that a “new 
phase” in the war is rapidly developing, 
Mr. Davis said it was apparent :'that 
modifications in wartime wage structures 
might be expected. 

Even apart from the question of flour 
prices, an upward revision in wage 
levels, particularly. if accompanied by 
declining sales volume that might follow 
a drop in war production, would make 
some revision of bread price levels neces- 
sary. Bakers in many areas are gradu- 
ally being squeezed by cost increases 
and many could not stand further wage 
advances at present prices. 

Under those circumstances a general 
readjustment of bread price levels would 
be in order, one which would solve the 
flour price problem and subsidy ques- 
tion. as. well. 
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MARY KINNAVEY MOORE 


NEW A. I. B. PUBLICIST 
ious 
Will Take Place of Lois Schenck in 
Consumer Service Department 
of Institute 


Cuicago, Inn.—L,. E. Caster, president 
of the American Institute of Baking, 
has announced the appointment as food 
publicist of Mary Kinnavey Moore of 
Winnetka, Ill, well known in the news- 
paper, magazine and radio fields. She 
already has begun her new duties with 
the baking industry and thus will en- 
able the program of the consumer service 
department to proceed without the in- 
terruption that might have followed the 
resignation of Miss Lois Schenck who 
was married Sept. 1, to Eugene Whit- 
more, editor of American Business Maga- 
zine. 

After graduating from the University 
of Iowa, Mrs.. Moore went’ on to take 
a master’s degree and then did general 
reporting on the Davenport (Iowa) 
Democrat. She has written for the 
woman’s pages of the Kansas City Star 
and Kansas City Journal-Post, and: has 
done both features and fiction for NEA 
Syndicate. She has had an : extensive 
experience also in publicity work with 
various organizations. Much of: her in- 
terest in recent. years has beén: in the 
radio field in which she is co-author of 
several serial radio dramas. 

Mrs. Moore’s husband was an aviator 
in the Royal Air Force in World War 1. 
Her oldest son now is in the service. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TAX CONSIDERATIONS SLOW 
FARMER SELLING OF WHEAT 


Hutcuison, Kansas.—Despite large 
farm and country elevator stores, wheat 
movement has dwindled to:a mere trickle 
and grain men do not anticipate any, bet- 
terment for some time to come. 

Curt Bidwell, manager of an. elevator 
at Jetmore, Kansas, says that: most 
growers will hold onto their wheat. until 
after Jan. 1, owing to tax considera- 
tions, unless unéxpected events take place 
in the market. All wheat is now off 
the ground, he reports. : 

~Rain is ‘needed’ badly in the western 
third of the state, Mr. Bidwell says. 
Wheat has been ‘seeded in dry soil and, 
while the subsoil-has ample moisture, a 
good rain is needed to sprout the grain 
and provide pasturage. Farmers” are 
getting ready to harvest what promises 
to be a record milo crop, if they can get 
the help. All are- backward: with their 
work, due to inability “to get hands. 
Summer rains Nave brought an abnor- 
mal weed growth: 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN RECEIPTS DECREASE 
SHARPLY AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Mrinneapouis, Minn.—A total of 21,- 
480 carloads of grain were. received at 
Minneapolis in August, 5,033 less than 
receipts for August, 1943, A. E. Dyp- 
wick, chairman of the grain committee 
of the Northwest Shippers Advisory 
Board, reports. The biggestsdecline was 
in wheat receipts, which dropped from 
11,256 to 6,938 cars: Flax lost 1,684 
cars, last month’s total being © 1,591. 
Lesser losses were shown by rye and 
corn, while barley and oats receipts rose. 
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epi ROTTER 
‘CHANGE CONSIDERED 


St. Louis Proposal Would Have Five 
Contracts Instead of 12—One Trad- 
ing Period to Replace Calls 

* 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—In an effort to achieve 
greater liquidity in its millfeed futures 
market, proposed changes have been ap- 
proved by the board of directors of: the 
St. Louis Merchants Exchange that 
would set up five contract months in- 
stead of 12, and would keep trading 
open for the entire period from 10 a.m. 
to the close, instead of having spot 
calls. 

The changes, which also involve other 
considerations that ‘have not yet gone 
through the directorate, will be. voted 
upon Sept. 28, by the St. Louis exchange 
membership. 

C. H. Williamson, one of the sponsors 
of the proposed changes, believes that 
concentrating the open interest into few- 
er months and breaking the close rela- 
tionship between the cash market and 
futures, would tend to make the millfeed 
contracts more similar in purpose and 
function with the grain futures con- 
tracts, which serve as an adequate hedge 
for grain men and millers. 

Moreover, he points out that having a 
continuously open trading market.during 
the three or more hours, instead of at 
specific limited times, would tend to 
make the market more accurately reflect 
the composite opinion of real values. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





OPENS NEW FEED MILL 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—M..F. A. Milling 
Co., Springfield, Mo., one of the largest 
feed mills in the state, this week opened 
its new mill at Aurora, formerly the 
Majestic flour mill recently sold to the 
M. F. A. co-operative by Dixie-Port- 
land Flour Co. The old flour mill burned 
some time ago, but 500,000. bus storage 
retained. The feed mill will have more 
than oné half the capacity of the Spring- 
field plant and will ‘serve approximately 

the same southern Missouri area. 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUCKWHEAT ASSOCIATION 
PLANS ANNUAL MEETING 


Burrato, N. Y.—-The Buckwheat As- 
sociation will hold its annual convention 
at the Langwell Hotel, Elmira, N. Y., 
Sept. 22 with the business session fol- 
lowing a luncheon. Those who cannot 
attend have been requested by P. G. 
Schumacher, secretaty, to send the fol- 
lowing information to the meeting by let- 
ter: location, estimated buckwheat acre- 
age expressed in percentage of last year; 
estimated outturn expressed in percentage 


SORGHUMS FUTURES START 
AT KANSAS CITY 

Kansas City, Mo.—Following -an 
affirmative vote of the membership of _ 
the Kansas City Board of Trade on 
Sept.’ 18, trading in grain sorghums 
futures started here Sept.. 19.. The 
December delivery of Kafir and milo 
opened at $1.70 cwt. A range from 
$1.70 to $1.75 was posted on the May 
position, With no trading in the first _ 
few hours. The spot market on 
grain sotghums is around $1.80 cwt. 
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~ ered to mill or elevator. 
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“of last year; price expected to be paid to 


the grower for recleaned buckwheat deliv- 
Present indica- 
tions are that production ‘will be about 
8,662,000 bus, according to the U, S. 
Department of Agriculture, which is 2% 
less than last year but 23% above the 
10-year average. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WISCONSIN MILLING, INC., 
BUYS FEED BUSINESS 


CHICAGO, Inu.—E. O. Wright, presi- 
dent, Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, 
Wis., announces that his company has 
disposed of its feed manufacturing plant 
and warehouse to a new local concern. 
The Wisconsin Milling Co. will continue 
to operate its flour and rye mills, 

The new concern will be known as 
the Wisconsin Milling, Ine., and will 
manufacture stock feeds and allied prod- 
ucts for wholesale distribution through- 
out the Northwest. The new concern 
will have enlarged retail facilities and 
a new hammer mill is being installed to 
take care of increased custom grinding 
for farmers. 

Robert L. Pierce, who has been sales 
manager of the flour mill for many 
years, will be president and manager of 
the new company, D. O. Ewing secre- 
tary-treasurer, and Albion Brimer su- 
perintendent. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO FLOUR MEN PLAN 
ANNUAL MEETING, SEPT. 28 


Cuicaco, Iru.—The Chicago Associa- 





tion of Flour Distributors’ annual meet- - 


ing will be held the evening of Sept. 28 
at the Medinah Club. 

There will be an election of officers 
and directors, and the delegates to the 
Cleveland national .convention will give 
a report of the meeting. The 1945 con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Flour Distributors will be held in Chi- 
cago, so local committees will be ap- 
pointed at this meeting to make all ar- 


rangements for next year’s gathering 
of flour distributors, 

E. S. Wagner, of E, S. Wagner & Co., 
has served as president of the local flour 
organization during the past two years. 

——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
MOVES KANSAS ‘CITY OFFICES 

Kansas City, Mo.—Wallace & Tiernan 
Co., Inc., is moving its office in Kansas 
City from the Board of Trade building, 
where it has been for 12 years, to larger 
space. at 504-508 Dwight building, John 
A. Strang, manager of the southwestern 
area, has announced. From 1923 to 1932 
the company had its office at 223 E. 9th 
St., moving from there to the Board 
of Trade building. Mr. Strang has been 
manager here for that entire period. 





Flour Production 











(Continued from page 14.) 
production for July, 1944, is at least 
95% of the national total, the census 
bureau says. 


JULY FLOUR PRODUCTION 


The following table shows production of 
flour in the United States for July, 1944, 
as reported by the Bureau of the Census, 
by states: 








Wheat Wheat 
No. ground flour 

State mills bus sacks 
pO eee 73 6,871,178 2,950,363 
New York ...... 28 4,945,389 2,188,481 
Minnesota ...... 41 5,071,191 2,219,671 
Missouri ........ 52 3,526,053 1,513,842 
| SS Soy aera 32 2,718,170 1,152,856 
Illinois ......... 34 2,332,180 1,005,630 
Washington .... 17 2,181,809 957,547 
Oklahoma ..... 4 31 2,013,162 866,527 
Ce. eR ka bwisaee 68 1,635,771 694,723 
Ce an 17 1,207,373 531,715 
Nebraska ....... 30 1,097,632 470,470 
California ...... 10 894,055 393,629 
Tennessee ...... 49 804,760 328,859 
Sk SOE POE 10 668,526 287,381 
Indiana ........ 46 573,840 239,687 
Kentucky ...... 60 660,665 272,192 
Michigan 38 580,671 236,941 
Virginia 74 612,461 257,361 
North Dakota .. 10 442,196 187,200 
Montana ........ 15 530,666 234,661 
Colorado ....... 18 555,697 247,174 
NIGH: Ks Sigeo ue 5,6 18 500,546 223,371 
Wisconsin ...... 7 378,084 166,478 
Pennsylvania ... 94 314,509 129,306 
North Carolina .. 36 315,540 130,506 
eo ee 14 239,236 104,386 
Maryland ...... 23 134,358 55,465 
Georgia ........ 10 115,235 48,200 
South Carolina .. 8 60,465 25,234 
West Virginia .. 10 41,782 16,832 
Other States ... 29 319,135 133,635 
Tombs kis ties 1,002 42,342,335 18,270,313 





CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


The Bureau of the Census of the United States Department of Commerce announces 


statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling products by months, 


These returns include 


only mills which are now manufacturing at the rate of 9,800 or more sacks of flour 


annually. 


For July, 1944, 853 companies report 1,002 mills, of which 93, with daily capacity of 


41,141 sacks, were idle. Of the 1,002 mills 
the biennial census of’ manufactures, 1939, 977 
218,282,705 sacks, reported for that year. 


which reported detailed production data at 
accounted for 93.5% of the total wheat flour, 


The wheat ground averaged 139.1 Ibs per sack of flour in July, 139.2 in June, 139.0 
in May, 138.8 in April, 139.1 in March, 139.3 in February, 139.5 in January, 1944, 139.1 


in December, 1943, 138.9 in November, 
in August, 1943. 

The offal reported amounted to 39.7 Ibs 
in May, 39.6 in April, 40.0 in March, 39.9 


138.8 


in October, 138.8 in September and 139.4 
per sack of flour in July, 40.0 in June, 40.2 


in February, 40.2 in January, 1944, 39.9 in 


December, 1943, 39.7 in November, 39.6 in October, 39.4 in September and 40 in August, 1943. 





Lbs Pct. of 

wheat total 

— Production . Daily wheat per. capac- 

Monthand year Mills re- Wheat Wheat . flour ca- sack ity op- 
1944— porting ground, bus flour, sacks Offal,Ibs pacity, sacks of flour erated 
| EES ee ea 1,002 42,342,335 18,270,313 725,247,719 1,143,043 139.1 68. 

EE «hwy aise ae wp 975 41,359,521 17,826,446 713,902,324 1,138,441 139.2 60.2 

| Se ere 975 41,984,215 18,117,189 728,569,472 1,138,899 139.0 61.2 

DT: 4 nese gv sos 975 40,972,352 17,714,445 701,801,527 1,144,498 138.8 61.9 

 vocubawde.e 977 46,019,888 19,846,083 793,659,144 1,136,919 139.1 64.7 

February ........ 981 46,441,265 20,009,677 799,385,527 1,136,739 139.3 73.3 

sie vy tel seen ees 981 62,063,318 22,400,359 901,486,003 1,135,807 139.6 78.9 
December ....... 994 49,462,543 21,832,364 852,056,132 1,138,162 139.1 72.1 

November ....... 994 48,698,529 21,033,409 835,600,406 1,137,119 138.9 67.0 

October ..... ’ 995 - - 48,689,821 21,043,910 832,679,499 1,137,628 138.8 71.6 

September <...... 998 46,565,340 19,703,069 776,800,088 1,137,924 138.8 63.3 

y ESS ee 1,001 42,827,642 - 18,435,411 736,985,055 1,141,226 139.4 62.1 

. COMPARATLVE :‘STATEMENT FOR 768 IDENTICAL MILLSt Per ct. 

Lbs of Lbs of of ca- 

-—Production—. Daily wheat wheat offal pacity 

fase Wheat Wheat Wheat - flourca- persack per sack oper- 

July - ground, bus flour, sacks offal, lbs _ pacity, sacks" of flour of flour ated 

; 41.427.967 17;890,841 708,422,513~ 1068/20 - ~- 138.9--- 990-6 675 

39,270,610 16,972,710 668,248,480 1,058,260 138.8 39.4 61.7 

«. 40,380,930 17,339,135 697,712,769 “1035; 141 139.7 40.2 64.4 

- 39,264,350 16,914,976 677,907,367 1,022,260 139.3 40.1 63.6 

37,222,233 15,959,288 651,014,498 | 1,020,370 139.9 40.8 60.2 





tThe “identical’’ mills included in the above table are those*-which have reported. 


regularly for each year since 1940. 


As the production by these mills accounted for 97.9% 


of the 18,270;313 ‘sacks of regular wheat flour production reported by a. total of 1,002 mills 
for July, 1944, the annual comparisons are fully significant. 
with a daily capacity of 22,394 sacks, were 
of 17,870 sacks, produced only granular flour. 
reported as out of business, two as destroyed by fire and one as dismantled. 
capacity of. these five mills-was- given as 1,012 sacks. 


During July, 52 of these mills, 
idle, and seven mills with a daily capacity 
Since Jan. 1, 1944, two mills have been 
The total 
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| Soft Wheat Subsidy 


(Continued: from page 9.) 
decision could otherwise be reached for 
several weeks. 








OPA VIEW ON BREAD 


No other recommendations were pre- 
sented at the meeting last week, but the 
trend of thinking in the Office of Price 
Administration—which has the major ob- 
ligation in the subsidy solution since 
the need for it arises from OPA ceilings 
—appears to have veered away from the 
belief that a general bread subsidy 
would -be needed if the flour payments 
were stopped. 

Some OPA officials are now convil:ced 

that the millers’ subsidy could be 
dropped and that bakers could operate 
satisfactorily without a bread subsidy if 
adjustments, were made in certain areas 
where the bread price squeeze is most 
severe. Based on reported flour prices, 
they believe that. there is no immediate 
need for a subsidy for millers and that 
even if the flour payments were dis- 
continued and flour prices raised to full 
parity millers would be able to sell bak- 
ery flour below ceilings. 
* Under those circumstances the stabili- 
zation “line” could be held 
bread is concerned. In some few ex- 
ceptional cases where bakers are and 
could continue to be squeezed under their 
GMPR bread levels, prices could be 
corrected by regional adjustments, it is 
pointed out. 

That decision would be made, it is 
claimed, if the issue were judged on its 
economic merits, but such matters are 
now influenced by subtle political con- 
siderations and bread price advances 
anywhere probably are taboo, at least 
temporarily. 


as far as 


BAKERS ‘OBJECT 

No doubt bakers would object to such 
a solution as inadequate from the bread 
producers’ viewpoint. Last week the 
baking industry protested against the 
proposal that the subsidy be shifted from 
millers to bakers and declared that the 
suggested payment of 14c¢ lb on bread 
would not be sufficient under present 
conditions, pointing out that bakers are 
caught in a gradually developing price 
squeeze that will become more acute as 
large wartime sales volume recedes when 
industrial production slows up. 

If the Hutson proposal to put soft 
wheat millers on par with competitors is 
made effective, it is probable that some 
system of tying in the soft wheat sub- 
sidy with the price of low protein hard 
wheats would be adopted and possibly 
different rates might be set up for vari- 
ous kinds of soft wheat flours. 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF: LIFE 


NELSON H. MOCK TO HEAD 
NEW ERA BRANCH OFFICE 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Nelson H. Mock, 
sales manager for the New Era Milling 
Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, for the past 
10 years, is moving from the home office 
to Birmingham, Ala. where he will 





“direct the New Era company’s sales 


for the Southeast. Mr. Mock ‘has been 
with the company for 20 years, and dur- 


-ing that time he has handled much of 


the company’s bakery and family flour 
business. He will establish a sales office 
in Birmingham, one of the flour dis- 
tributing centers of that area. 
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“WINGOLD” 
“BOXER” 


FOR MORE THAN 45 YEARS THESE FLOURS HAVE BEEN SOLD 
on “Quality” Not Price — 


“WINONA” 
“WINGOLD” WHOLE WHEAT 
“WINGOLD” Rye FLours—Wuirte, Mepium, Dark 


BAy STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 















“STRONGFELLOW” 
“WINGOLD” WHEAT GRAHAM 























SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 





THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 














For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


.. Made in Minnesota 
H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 















































LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 
and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 
wheat selection and careful milling. 


x4 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
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LA GRANGE 
MILLS winnesors 




















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 

















J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. *: 00% 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 





‘DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 























JUST 
THE WAY 
YOU 
Rugged, tough Hammond PA C KED 


Flour Bags deliver your iT 
roduct...safely protected 
rom the elem ents and rough 

handling! 

THREE GRADES .....> ALL ‘“‘TOPS IN TOUGHNESS” 

“LUSTRO” ““ SECURPAC” “ CRLUPAC” 


to meet your “toughest”’ packing problem. 














HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO 


Paper Mill and Factory: WELLSBURG, W. VA. 










Austen S. Cargill 
. named executive vice president . 


Austen S. Cargill was recently elected 
executive vice president of Cargill, Inc., 
Minneapolis, by the board of directors. 
Son of W. W. Cargill, founder of the 
Cargill company, he began work for Car- 
gill, Inc., in 1910. He was moved to 
Green Bay, Wis., in 1912, and when this 
office was transferred to Milwaukee,. Mr. 
Cargill was placed in charge of its coun- 
try elevators. Later he returned to Min- 
neapolis and was placed in charge of 
other elevator and branch operations. In 
1926 he became manager of the firm’s 
commission department, and in 1939 he 


erdonal & 


IN CHICAGO 

Among visitors in Chicago last week 
were: Malcolm W. Fuhrer, Fuhrer-Ford 
Milling’ Co., Mount Vernon, Ind; Otto 
Knauss, Igleheart Bros., Evansville, Ind; 
F. A. Smith, Rickel Grain Co., Kansas 
City; R. B. Laing, Abilene (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co. 
LEAVES FOR EAST 

A. J. Oberg, manager, King 


Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, left last 
week-end on an eastern trip. 


sales 


DEATH OF WIFE 

Mrs. W. E. Dawson died on Sept. 10 
in a New York hospital. Mr. Dawson 
is with Commodity Brokers, Inc., New 
York, and formerly for many years was 
with General Mills, Inc., working out 
of the Buffalo office. 


AT HOME OFFICE 

David Wilson, manager of the durum 
department of the New York office of 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
is spending a week at the mill’s home 
office, and is also visiting relatives in 
Minneapolis. 
CALCUTTA WINNER 

Samuel R. Strisik, of the S. R. Strisik 
Co., New York flour broker, won the 
play-off of the Calcutta golf sweep- 
stakes at the Fresh Meadow Club on 
Long Island, of which he is a member. 
His nets were 72 and 71, and the man 


Paul. O. Ridings 


. . joins McCann-Erickson .. . 


took over management of all the com- 
pany’s country operations as vice presi- 
dent in charge of the country division. 
¥ ¥ 

Newly appointed director of public re- 
lations of the Minneapolis office of Mc- 
Cann-Erickson, Inc., is Paul O. Ridings, 
who has been director of public relations 
and advertising at Illinois Institute of 
Technology in Chicago for the past two- 
and-a-half years. He assumed his new 
position Sept. 11. A former Texas news- 
paperman, he has served four years in 


who “bought him” received $840 as his 
share. Mr. Strisik won a $100 bond 
from the club, and since he had pre- 
viously bought a third interest in himself 
from his “owner,” it was an exciting and 
satisfying day. 


BRIEF MANHATTAN STAY 


Charles R. Hoyt, president and treas- 
urer, Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, 
Minn., and Richard K, Peek, head of 
the Kansas City division of the Percy 
Kent Bag Co., New York, stopped off in 
New York briefly on their way to the 
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George Livingston 
. . . grain exchange supervisor . 


college public relations work. Mr. Rid- 
ings was graduated from Texas Christian 
University, Fort Worth, and secured a 
master’s degree in journalism from the 
University of Missouri. 
¥ ¥ 
George Livingston, at present compli- 
ance officer for the Midwest Office of 
Distribution, War Food Administration, 
at Chicago, has been designated in charge 
of the Chicago grain exchange super- 
visors’ office at least temporarily, to suc- 
ceed L, A. Fitz, who will leave that po- 
sition Sept. 30, closing a career of 


Pennsylvania bakers’ meeting in Wer- 
nersville. 


IN CLEVELAND 

Cleveland visitors included Henry 
Pahl, district manager for General 
Mills, Inc., in the Detroit office, and 
R. H. Ague, Pittsburgh manager for 
the International Milling Co. 


CONGESTION FEARED 
R. B. Pow, general superintendent of 


Reliance Grain Co., Fort William, Ont., 
was a visitor in Duluth last week, and 





V-Day Preparations 


Kansas City, Mo.—Directors of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade have 
voted to close on the day that brings 
victory to the Allies in the European 
war. In order to effect immediate 
suspension of trading in the event 
that an armistice announcement 
comes suddenly, directors have au- 
a vice 


thorized the president or 


president to close the exchange by 


announcement from the rostrum in 
the trading hall. 
The directors’ resolution follows: 
“It appearing that the cessation of 
hostilities in the present war may be 
the occasion for great public rejoic- 
ing and possible civil commotion and 





that it may be desirable to suspend 
business at such time and that it may 
be inconvenient or impossible to se- 
cure a quorum of the board of direc- 
tors at such time; resolved that the 
president, or in his absence either 
vice president, be and is hereby au- 
thorized and empowered to close im- 
mediately the session of trading on 
any day during the present war when 
in his judgment such action is neces- 
sary or desirable; and further, that in 
accordance herewith such suspension 
of trading shall become effective upon 
announcement by the president, or a 
vice president, from the rostrum in 
the trading hall and shall continue 
until 9:30 a.m, of the following day.” 











A. M. Marsh 
. on operative millers’ program .. . 


37 years of government service. Mr. 
Livingston, who is well known in grain, 
milling and government circles, will di- 
vide his time between the two offices. 
¥ ¥ 

A. M. Marsh, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
is scheduled to discuss probable devel- 
opments in design and construction of 
flour milling machinery at the fall meet- 
ing of District 4, Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, to be held in Minneapolis 
Sept. 23. Gov. Edward J. Thye will al- 
so be a speaker at the meeting. 


said that the Canadian lakehead was 
handling between 1,200 and 1,800 cars 
of grain daily, but is behind in its op- 
eration because of manpower shortage. 
With eastern elevators becoming filled 
a congestion is feared at the lakehead. 


ON MIDWESTERN VISIT 

Peter R. Nehemkis, Newark, N. J., 
flour and food broker, left Sept. 13 for 
a business trip to Chicago and _ the 
Southwest. 


DAY IN HUTCHINSON 

Harry Marteny, secretary of Blair 
Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas, spent 
a day on the Hutchinson (Kansas) 
Board of Trade. 


VISIT WITH \SSONS 

Joseph G. Schmitz, Oklahoma City, 
vice president and general sales man- 
ager for the southwestern division of 
General Mills, Inc., is spending « bricf 
vacation in Claremore, Okla., with his 
sons, Joseph G., Jr., and Theodore, }vth 
students at the Oklahoma Military Acad- 
emy, Claremore. 


CHICAGO BUSINESS CALLER 


L. C. Chase, Valier & Spies Milling 
Company, St. Louis, recently was in 
Chicago on business. 


WITH EASTERN TRADE 


O. L. Spencer, general manager, 
Cleveland branch, Montana Flour Mills 
Co., is calling on trade in the East. 
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WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


xn«e wk xe 


Lt. Webster M. Bull, son of Daniel F. 
Bull, president of the Cream of Wheat 
Corp., Minneapolis, was killed in action 
on a flight over Germany last December, 
according to word received from the 
War Department. Lt. Bull, a pilot of a 
flying fortress, was reported as missing 
then but definite word as to his fate 
was not received until last week. He was 
30 vears of age, and is survived by his 
widow and a 3-year-old son. Before en- 
listing in the army, Lt. Bull was em- 
ployed by General Mills, Inc., Omaha. 

KZ * 


Lt. Don H. Grawert, navigator on a 
B-17 bomber, operating from an Italian 
base, has’ made 
more than 34 mis- 
sions over enemy 
targets in the Bal- 
and Central 
Europe, in less 
than 60 days. He 
was in the third 
wave of bombers 
invasion 
southern 
France, and was 
recently appointed 
squadron navigator. Lt. Grawert is the 
son of Arthur E. Grawert, of the bulk 
sales department, Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, and past president of 
the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers. 





kans 


over the 
coast of 





Lt. Grawert 


* 


Ensign Bernard Evers, Jr., dive bomb- 
er of the United States Naval Reserve 
Air Corps, is now with a replacement 
group at- San Diego, having spent a 
short leave with his parents, Bernard 
Evers, president of the American Bread 
Co., Nashville, and Mrs, Evers. 

* 


Maj. Sewall D. Andrews, Jr., waded 
ashore in Normandy shortly after D-day 
and has been covering the countryside 
ever since in a jeep, equipped with inter- 
preter. During the first weeks after land- 
ing he lived under canvas and did his 


share of diving for foxholes. Maj. An- 





Maj. Sewall D. Andrews, Jr. 


drews is doing exactly what you'd ex- 
pect him to be doing, in view of the fact 
that he was director of purchases for 
General Mills, Inc., before joining the 
He is now purchasing agent for 
the Army, charged with making maximum 
His section 


Army. 


use of local procurement. 


of the Communications Zone is direct- 
ly behind and directly responsible for 
supplying the Army. Maj. Andrews went 
to Washington in January, 1943, serving 
as a civilian in the War Department Con- 
trol Division. He was commissioned a 
captain in April, 1943, and in September 
was assigned to overseas duty in London 
and later Bristol. “Have looked over a 
few flour mills here,” he writes from 
France, “but with my vivid memory of 
the row of mills in Minneapolis they 
don’t look very enterprising.” 
* 

Minos L. Fletcher, 22, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Minos L. Fletcher, Jr., of the 
Colonial Milling Co., Nashville, has been 
promoted to the rank of first lieutenant. 
He attended Groton Preparatory School 
and Harvard University, and has been 
in the service for approximately 18 
months. Now stationed at Fort Riley, 
Kansas, with a field artillery outfit, he 
was previously stationed at Fort Sill, 
Okla. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FLOUR MEN’S OUTING 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—The St. Louis Associa- 

tion of Flour & Bakery Supply Distribu- 
tors held its annual outing Sept: 12 at 
the Leo Jaudes River House, Valley 
Park, Mo. Attendance was good de- 
spite stormy weather. Outdoor games 
were canceled due to rain. Dinner was 
served, after which card games were 
played and 10° attendance prizes were 
distributed. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ST. LOUIS GRAIN CLUB OUTING 
Sr. Lovis, Mo.—The St. Louis Grain 

Club held its annual summer outing at 

Norwood Hills Country. Club Sept. 12. 

Most of the members present played golf 

before dinner. One new member, A. E. 

Hanson, was accepted and the rest of 

the evening was spent playing cards. 











BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CARGILL BUYS PROPERTY 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, has pur- 
chased the Rand estate at Lake Minne- 
tonka, and will convert the buildings in- 
to administrative headquarters for the 








RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Trade is quiet. Sales last 
week were limited to a few carlots. Al- 
though replacement buying should be in or- 
der, the trade is not satisfied that the bot- 
tom has been touched. On each successive 
decline recently, they have reduced: their 
bids proportionately, and still manage to 
keep them 15@20c under mills’ asking 
prices, Directions have slowed up. Pure 
white rye flour $2.65@2.75 sack, in cottons, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure medium  $2.55@ 
2.65, pure dark $2.40@2.42. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $3.51, medium 
dark $3.62, Wisconsin pure straight $3.95, 
Wisconsin white patent $4.11. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales are . few. 
Prices are easier. Rye users are still well 
protected with orders placed earlier in the 
year. Fancy white $2.85@2.89, medium 
$2.75 @ 2.79. 

Chicago: There was a slight improvement 
in rye flour trade last week, but buying 
was not general and sales were of mod- 
erate proportions, Directions ‘Were “fair. 
White patent rye $2.58@2.76, medium $2.48 
@2.66, dark $2.21@2.44. _ : 

Buffalo: Demand is spotty, the trend is 
steady and the supply is ample. Quotations, 
cottons: white $2.95, medium $2.85, dark 
$2.45. 

New York: Rye flour sales are fairly 
broad. Pure white patents $2.75.@2.90. 

Philadelphia: The market for flour con- 
tinued unsettled last week. With freer 
offerings, a slow demand and more general 
pressure to sell, prices turned lower. White 
patent $2.75@2.90. 

Cleveland: Business is very much im- 
proved. Bakers are inclined to contract 
for the next four months, feeling that 
prices are about as low as they will be 
for some time to come: rye flour, white 


$2.70@2.90, dark $2,60@2.80. 
St. Louis: Prices are off 1c sack. Sales 
and shipping directions are slow. Pure 


white flour $3.10, medium $3, dark $2.60, 


rye meal $2.85. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


company’s grain and shipbuilding ac- 
tivities. It will house the offices of the 
company’s principal executives, and ap- 
proximately 20% of its Minneapolis of- 
fice staff. The Rand property, one of 
the show places of the Minnetonka area, 
has been unoccupied for several years, 
and, in taking over the property, the 
Cargill interests are looking forward to 
the postwar period. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
J. C. BENDER MOVES 
Cincinnati, On10.—J. C. Bender, Cin- 
cinnati feed broker, has moved his of- 
fices to Suite 701-2, Chamber of Com- 

merce Building. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Sept. 9, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 

--Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1944 1943 1944 1943 


Minneapolis me .-- 15,750 13,590 
Kansas City .. 450 750 3,425 4,125 
Philadelphia .. 300 260 kane ots 
Milwaukee ... 30 oa 2,220 3,870 
Week ending Sept. 16: 
Minneapolis oe --- 19,080 20,010 
Kansas City .. 400 700 5,900 3,225 
Philadelphia .. 240 320 55h pape 
Milwaukee ... 60 30 5,160 4,770 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Mixed-car inquiry continues 
to absorb the bulk of the millfeed produced 
in the Northwest, and jobbers in daily 
touch with city and country mills claim 
to be unable to buy straight cars for any 
shipment. There has been no loosening- 
up in offerings on the part of mills for 
winter shipment, regardless of reports to the 
contrary from other large production points. 
For time being, production continues far be- 
hind consumptive needs, and northwestern 
millers can see no object in selling ahead. 
Until production catches up with consump- 


tion, they say, there is little likelihood 
of the price going below ceiling, $37.75 
here. 


Oklahoma City: Limited suppliés and a 
brisk demand characterize the feed market. 
Prices are steady. Quotations, burlap bags, 
carloads for southern deliveries: bran, mill 
run-and shorts $1.90@1.95 cwt; for north- 
ern deliveries, $1.85@1.90. 

Wichita: Demand exceeds supply. 
tions, basis Kansas City, $36.50. 

Hutchinson; Demand is good, the trend 
is firm and the supply is_ insufficient. 
Mills are easily able to disposé of their 
limited output and not inclined to con- 
sider larger futures. orders. Quotations: 
bran, mill run, gray shorts $36.50@37.50 
(Kansas City basis). 

Salina: Demand is extremely good. The 
trend is steady and the supply is insuf- 
ficient. Ceiling prices continue for bran 
and shorts. 

Fort Worth: The situation is as tight as 
ever, with practically no carlot offerings. 
Production is going tn mixed cars, with 
flour. Quotations: bran and gray shorts 
$43.20, in mixed cars, del. TCP or group 3. 

Toledo: Demand is still in excess of sup- 
plies. Ceiling levels prevail on all mill- 
feeds—$42.37 ton, f.o.b. Toledo. 

Cleveland: The demand for feed is not 
so great at the present time. Local mills 
are now able to fill all orders at ceiling 
prices. Spring bran, hard winter bran, 
standard middlings, flour middlings and 
red dog,- all $42.99. 

Buffalo: While there is an increased out- 
put, which relieves the situation to some 
extent, demand continues to exceed sup- 
plies of all grades. ,Buyers are having 
great difficulty in many instances in meet- 


Quota- 


ing their minimum requirements. All 
varieties $41.55 in straight carlots, f.o.b. 
Buffalo. 


Boston: Offerings for nearby shipment are 
still tight and going largely on direct 
sales, so that jobbers and resellers cannot 
satisfy needs. Deferred stuff is more plenti- 
ful at geiling prices, with few takers. 
Grains for feed are more plentiful and 
lower in price, but are in light demand. 
Spring bran, midds., mixed feed and red 
dog $45.67@ 46.17. 

Philadelphia: Demand is moderate, the 
trend is firm and the supply is light. Stand- 
ard bran, pure spring, hard winter, soft 
winter, standards midds., flour and red dog, 
all $45.34 ton. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed trade is stationary 
with supplies far below the demand. Bran, 
middlings and red dog are at the ceiling 
of $44.10@44.60 ton, sacked, del. Pittsburgh. 
Corn is available below the ceiling for later 
shipments. Oats and barley are plentiful. 


Nashville: Demand is a little lighter and 
offerings are more plentiful. For the first 
time in several months, straight cars of 
bran or shorts are offered. Pastures have 
been helped considerably by rains. Prices 
are still at ceilings of $43.30@44.30 for 
both bran and shorts. 

Atlanta: The tight 
Offerings: are somewhat 
mostly in mixed cars with 


continues. 
although 
Ship- 


situation 
larger, 
flour. 
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* POPULAR FOOD * 








Proud of his loaf of bread is this dough- 
boy baker in the army whose smile is 
indicative of the popularity of bread with 


the armed forces. All the boys in the 
army are eating more bread than they 
ever did at home before the war, accord- 
ing to the results of a survey made some 
time ago by the Army Quartermaster 
Corps. Where the original ration allow- 
ance provided for 7 oz of bread for each 
soldier per day, the popularity of army 
bread was so great in the combat areas 
of North Africa, Sicily and Italy that the 
ration was increased to 10 oz per day. 
Men never seem to tire of bread or well 
prepared pastries, according to Lt. Col. 
D. B. Dill, office of the Quartermaster 
General. 





ments on previous contracts are moving in 
fair volume. Ground feed grains are in 


plentiful supply, with demand only fair 
and prices lower. Bran, gray shorts re- 
main firm at ceilings of  $46.30@46.80; 


ground feed wheat $52.50, ground oats $57, 
ground barley $58. 
Portland; Mill run, bran, shorts, midds., 
$36.50 ton. 
Ogden: Millfeed 
with demand firm. 


trade continues steady, 
Plants are running to 
capacity seven days a week. West coast 
and local business is excellent. Quotations: 
red bran and mill run, blended, white and 
midds., $36.50, carload lots, f.0.b. Ogden. 
Denver prices: red bran and mill run, 
blended, white and midds., $38 ton, ceiling. 
California prices: red bran and mill run, 
blended, white and midds., $42.08, carlots, 


f.o.b. San Francisco, Cal. Los Angeles 
are $1 more. 
Toronto-Montreal: Demand for millfeed 


is insatiable because of the relative cheap- 
ness of this feed ceiling prices. The 
domestic market is consuming more mill- 
feed than ever before. Less than 5% of 
production is permitted to go for export. 
Prices remain at ceiling levels. Quota- 
tions: bran $29, shorts $30, midds. $33 
ton, net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Montreal freight basis. 

Winnipeg: An excellent demand prevails 
and all stocks are moving freely, with the 
bulk going to eastern Canada. Quotations: 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan bran $28,-shorts 
$29; Alberta bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; 
small lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: The local situation remains 
unchanged, with dealers finding replacement 
stocks still hard to get. Domestic de- 
mand continues on a high level, due partly 
to the dry summer, which burned up a 
large part of the range grasses. This in- 
dicates a continued heavy demand for the 
fall months. Prices are steady. Cash car 
quotations: bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, midds. 
$33.80. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto- Montreal : Mills, have been busy. 
Export orders kept them active in the 
summer months and now domestic busizess 
is beginninfg to pick up with cooler weath- 
er. Prices are at the ceiling. Quotations: 
rolled oats $3.15 bag of 80 Ibs, . cotton, 
in mixed cars; oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes $3.85 
bag, f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Rolled oats and. oatmeal are 
in poor demand., Supplies are moderate. 
Quotations: rolled oats, 80-lb sacks $3.25 
in the three prairie provinces; oatmeal, 98- 
lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Sept. 18 at $4.25 per 100 Ibs, bulk; 20-02 
packages $2.59 case, 48-0z packages $2.82. 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Flour sales are virtually 
at a standstill. Sales last week reached 
only 17% of capacity, compared with 16% 
the previous week and 62% a year ago. 
Bakers are not interested unless they are 
short of flour, and few are in that _ posi- 
tion. Family trade is fair, but hand-to- 
mouth, although these buyers are slightly 
more interested as a result of the rumors 
about subsidy discontinuance. Clears are 
about unchanged. Running time is little 
better. Quotations Sept. 16: established 
brands family flour $3.90@4, bakers short 
patent $3.30, standard patent $3.25, straight 
grade $3.20, first clears $2.45@2.60, second 
clears and low grade $2.30@2.40. 

One mill reports domestic business ac- 
tive, 3 fair, 5 quiet, 5 slow and 12 dull. 


Oklahoma City: Sales showed some im- 
provement last week, ranging from 25 to 
200% and averaging 35%, compared to 15% 
the previous week. Bakers took 80% of 
the sales and family trade 20%. Operations 
averaged 80%, compared to 78% the pre- 
vious week. Prices were stable and closed 
unchanged. Quotations, sacks, del. Okla- 
homa rate points, Sept. 16: hard wheat 
short patent $3.90@4.30; soft wheat short 
patent $3.90@4.30, standard patent $3.80@ 
4.10, bakers short patent $3.35@3.45, bak- 
ers standard $3.25@3.35. 

Omaha: Flour sales 
continue light. Bakeries, while still en- 
joying capacity business, are in the flour 
market in only a limited way. The thought 
persists that prices cannot hold in the face 
of the favorable war news. Millers are 
not stocking wheat in excess of their or- 


by Omaha mills 


ders, but are fair buyers of the better 
grades. Omaha wheat offerings have been 
going largely to the Commodity Credit 


Corp., which now owns the bulk of: wheat 
in Omaha elevators. Quotations Sept. 16: 
family short patents $3.40@3.60, standard 
patents $3.30@3.35, bakery short patents 
$3.05@3.25, high protein clears $2.60@2.85, 


fancy first clears $2.20@2.45, low grade 
clears $2.10@2.15. 

Wichita: Sales last week ranged from 
10 to 15% and directions from 80 to 
100%. 

Hutchinson: Lethargy continued in the 


flour market last week and new sales were 
limited to a few single carlots. A few 
seattered offers, apparently based on fu- 
tures rather than cash wheat prices, were 
too ridiculous for consideration. Shipping 
directions are fairly satisfactory. 

Salina: Demand for fiour the past 
has been slow. Shipping directions 
showing slight improvement. 

Texas: Flour business continued rather 
dull during the second week of September 
and was limited almost entirely to family 
flour. Sales generally were about 25% of 
capacity, possibly a little more with some 
mills. On the whole, demand for family 
flour is showing the usual improvement 


week 
are 





situation is a little better. Mills . have 
plenty of business on their books and are 
more inclined to hold for a profit. 

Clears are being held a little more firmly, 
especially the high protein varieties. But 
even the low proteins are not as plentiful 
as they were. This is confirmed by feed 
buyers who say they do not have to take 
as much clear in split cars as formerly. 

Shipping directions are holding up nice- 
ly, and with directions on old government 
purchases coming in, mills are assured of 
a continued good run for the remainder of 
this month. 

Bookings by spring wheat mills last week 
aggregated about 50% of capacity, com- 
pared with 46% a week earlier, and 65% 
a year ago. 

Quotations Sept. 18: established brands 
family flour, enriched $4.30@4.46, high glu- 
ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent 


$3.44, first patent $3.44, standard patent 
$3.34, fancy clear $3.24@3.34, first clear 
$3@3.10, second clear $2.70@2.90, whole 
wheat $3.30@3.54. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Last 
week was another of inactivity. A little 
inquiry came from buyers in widely scat- 
tered areas, but few, if any, were willing 
to meet millers’ ideas as to values. Only 


those willing to shade prices got what 
little business was placed. No let-up in 
the demand for millfeed is evident. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: The flour market continues quiet 
and buyers show little interest. Most mills 
are holding quotations close to the ceiling, 
but even lower offers do not stimulate any 
interest. Sales are spotted and chiefly in 
one, two and three carlots. Shipping di- 
rections, however, are quite free. Special 
offers in family flour have resulted in more 
business. Deliveries are good. Quotations, 
sacks, Sept. 16: spring top patent $3.40@ 
3.57, standard patent $3.33@3.47, first clear 
$3@3.29, second clear $2@3.19, family flour 


$4.41; hard winter short patent $3.40@3.57, 
95% patent $3.25@3.47, first clear $2.55@ 
3; soft winter short patent §$3.40@4.31, 


standard patent $3.30@4.31, first clear $2.85 
@ 3 


St. Louis: New: bookings of flour are few 
and far between. No large sales were re- 
ported last week, but a few mixed cars 
and a small scattering of straight cars to 
bakers were placed on the books. A couple 
of thousand bags went to a blender. Hard 
wheat prices show some firmness. Offer- 
ings of clears are plentiful, with no par- 
ticular demand. Prices are steady to easier. 
Small bakers are sitting tight with what 
they have on hand, finding no incentive 
to book ahead. However, one or two little 
lots for up to 120-day shipment have been 


sold. Shipping directions are good. Quota- 
tions Sept. 16: soft wheat bakers patent 
$3.31@3.51, straight $3.30@3.45, first clear 


$2. 95@3. 15; hard wheat bakers patent $3.61, 
family short patent $3.51@3.61, straight and 
95% $3.26@3.36, first clear $2.95@3.15; 
spring wheat bakers patent $3.46@3.65, 
straight $3.36@3.56. 

Toledo: A little improvement in sales of 
soft wheat flour was apparent last week. 
Inquiry was more active,--and directions 
are coming somewhat better on earlier sales. 
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Rezcontracting . far, .a period 
eed dais ene Paks ever}: are 
‘very: Mauch, beaut ; Rear. -fu- 





tore aR: aecoun nt. Sot ws extreme shortage 

, Sugar « in —thig.- territ ory.;. The-..govern- 
aneneae ‘eertainly made a mistake. in. its 
aloeation. ‘of -sugar ..,which --is _eurtailing 
business. in general. : Quotations: Sept-- Af: 
spring. ;first- patent’ $3.50@3. an »standara 
patent, $3,40@ 3.50.) rst ‘clear, 3.20@3.30; 
hard winter .short patent $3. esas 65,.. 95% 
patent .$3.45@3.55, first clear $3@3. 20; soft 
winter short patent. $4.10@4. 4 straight 
$3.30@3.45, first clear $2.90@3,1 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Flour demand is rather light 
and sales continue scattered, Some govern- 
ment buying took place last. week. -The 
trade on the whole is conservative and 
quite inventory conscious, due. to possible 
postwar repercussions on markets, Direc- 
tions, however, are .very heavy, the calls 
from the family trade being exceptionally 
good. Spring type clears are in. good de- 
mand. Foreign trade is uneventful. .Quo- 
tations Sept. 16: spring first patent $3.80, 
standard patent $3.70, first clear $3.30; hard 
winter short patent $3.80, 95% patent $3.70, 
first clear $3,20; soft. winter short. patent 
$3.80, first clear $3. 

New York: Scattered fill-in jobber busi- 
ness in flour is reported, with limited sales 
to bakers. Conditions ‘follow the. pattern 
of previous months, with dullness predomi- 
nating until the last day or two. Buyers 
have sufficient flour to carry them and 
see nothing to induce. them. to contract 
additionally. With mills not pressing for 
business, and. holding. prices’ firmly, they 
‘feel there is nothing ‘to’ lose by ‘waiting. 
With the price range on spring and Kansas 
-standards the same,.southwesterns are less 
attractive, as the trade awaits greater 
knowledge of their baking properties here. 
Spring clears are firmly held and nearly 


in line with the higher’ grades.. There is 
one group of Kansas clears quoted at 
$3.15@3.20 and another around the $3 
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tens ., $3.95, standard .patents $3.55@:.79, 
clears - Ts 40.@ 3. 65;~southwestern short pat. 
-ents. $3,60@3, 77, standards  $3.60@3.65, 


clears $3@3.20; soft winter straights, P. “an, 
$3.35 @3.45, Pacific coast $3.63@3.67, 
on:".New- flour business is- extremely 
light, as mill. quotations maintain a jirm 
tone near ceilings. . There.is no inclina: ion 
to. shade prices, in- order. to get. busi 1€8s 
and the trade is well,covered ahead, so the 
result is a stalemate. A few commitments 
of minimum size are reported by nil 
agents, but of routine nature. Buyers ‘ee 
they have little to lose by waiting, <ince 
prices are near the top, and prosp cts 
for bearish factors to materialize are not 
to be overlooked. Spring patents are re. 
ferred. Sales of national brands of faz. jly 
flour were stimulated by. advertising «he 
allowance of 25c sack, but the net re uit 
was disappointing. Shipping directions ire 
coming in steadily as the trade con. en- 
trates on lowering commitments on the 
books. Quotations Sept. 16: spring high 
gluten $3.95@4, shom patent $3.87@ 93 
standard patent $3.77@3.83, first clears « 47 
@3.52; southwestern short patent. $3..:@ 
3.88, standard patent . $3.73@3.78; TT. x 
short patent $3.77@3.83, standard p: 
$3.67@3.73; soft winter ‘patent $3. od 95, 
straights $3. 57@3.67, clears $3.37@3. 


Philadelphia: The general hel of 
the flour market was firm last week ind 
prices of hard winters showed an up\ ard 
trend. “Demand was only moderate, ing iiry 
running perhaps slightly ahead of tha of 
recent weeks. Some bakers were stirred 
from their inactivity by the firmer ¢:ain 
markets. Total bookings, howexgr, ere 
still far from impressive and the larger 
buyers remained out of the market. Ba\.ers, 
in a good many cases, have been ary 
of adding to their holdings, due to the 
possibility of a break in prices in the 
event o©f an early peace in Europe. On 
the other hand, some mill interests are 
inclined to the belief that cash wheat 
prices would be little affected, due to the 
government purchase and loan programs. 

















mark. Cake flour sales:are in single car- Quotations Sept. 16, in sacks: spring wheat 
lots. Quotations Sept. 16: spring high glu- short patent $3.75@3.80, standard puxtent 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
WHEAT 
Closing prices of; grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
Sept, Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Sept. 12 151%. 147 166% 152% eae ee 144 saa 152% 150 
Sept. 13 151%. 147% 157% 153 150% 147% 144 153% 150% 
Sept. 14 151%. 146% 156% 151% 150% 146% 144 153 150 
Sept. 15 152 147 157% . 152% seve 146% 144 153 150 
Sept. 16 152 147% 158% 152% 15054 147% 144 154% 150 
Sept. 18 152% 148% 159% 154% 151% 148% eve 154 150%. 
c CORN: . r OATS ~4 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept.. Dec, Dec May Dec, May Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Sept. 12 wi doy titeeie a Saas 105% 108% 57% - 57% 56% 56% 
Sept. 13 enn SE ae 104% 102% 57% 57% 57 56% 
Sept. 14 101% 107% 105% 102% 100% 60% 58 58% 58% 
Sept. 15 101% 107% 105% 103 101 62% 59% 60% 58% 
Sept. 16 ... oseot: 101% 107% 105% 102% 100% 64 59% 60% 58% 
Sept. 18 ... seve 102% 108% 105% 108% 101% 64% 59% 61 59% 
r RYE , FLAXSEED————,, BARLEY 
Chicago Mir poli Mi poli Duluth Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec Sept Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Sept. 12 96% 965% 95. 95 310 307% 310 88% 
Sept. 13 94% 95% 94%. 94% 310 308% 310 88 
Sept. 14 ... 93 5% 94% 93% 92% 310 307% 310 87% 
Sept. 15 ... 94 95% 93% 93% 810 308% 310 89% 
Sept. 16 ... 95% 96% 94% 94% 310 308% 310 90 
Aye 96% 96% 96 95% 310 808% 310 91% 


Sept. 18 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 



































to be expected in September, though not pom : 
quite as much as in former years. No ~There are indications that bakers are on  joad lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points. 
export business is apparent either to Mex- the eve of trouble in getting sugar. Some These prices are ceiling prices. Where a range is given the low represents the mill ceiling 
ico or elsewhere and sales of bakers flour Of them have sufficient supplies to last nq the high the jobbers’ ceiling; the single quotations are mill ceilings: 
are at a minimum. There is quite an only few days. When this is gone they . 
accumulation of clears, but mills are not must quit making sweet goods and every- Chicago Minneapolis KansasCity St. Louis Buffalo 
pressing sales, hoping for an outlet to thing that requires sugar. Spring bran .......+6+. $39.80@40.30 $....@37.75 $....@. Tere. Fee COee Eee) 
open up. Shipping directions continue good Cleveland: Family flour business has tak- oe ee a tite 06.6 pestis Sona ° yi «++ 36, .60@ 37.0 00 “pr! aN A Bee 
and operations are holding at 75% or 80% en a turn for the better. Although sea- SOF Winter OFAN «sseeee rk. gh bey ’ mh bby ¥ VS Sea. eres «sas 
of capacity. Prices are unchanged. Quo- sonal improvement is expected at this time Standard middlings* 39.80@ 40.30 +++ @37.75 .@. 38.97 @ 39.47 @ 41,55 
tations Sept. 16: family flour, extra high of the year, local business has improved to Flour middlingst ....... 39.80@ 40.30 -@37.75 36.50@ 37.00 38.97@39.47 -@ 41.59 
patent $3.85@4, high patent $3.60@3.75, the extent that it seems more like prewar Red Gog -eeeeeeeeiseees 39.80@ 40.30 -@37.75 «4. .@.... -@39.47 -@ 41.05 
standard bakers, under .44% ash $3.45@ family business; which, no doubt, has come Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Nashville 
3.60, first clears, not enriched $2.85@3. about through low temperatures and special Spring bran ...........-. $44.64@45.14 $44.84@45.34 $45.67@46.17 $....@42.99 $....@ 
THE NORTHWEST . discounts for the month of September. One Hard winter bran ...... 44.64@45.14 44,84@45.34 465. s7@ SORT ee ERO iD woes 
noticeable difference between the business goft winter bran ...... cae Ae SN ERR” “5 TEA ee ee seve  43,30@ 44.30 
Minneapolis: One or two’ large eastern of today and prewar family business is Standard middlings* 44.64@45.14 44.84@45.34 45. peace 17 @42.99 @ vice 
baking companies were in the market for that the percentage of small package sales Flour middlingst ....... 44.64@45.14. 44.84@45.34 45.67@46.17 @ 42.99 43. 300 a 14,30 
comparatively small lots for quick ship- is far greater than it was before the war. A GS 4h bag oe ONY 44.64@45.14 44,.84@ 45.34 45.67 @46.17 @42.99 .... vee 
ment, but some mills were not in position Flour business with the bakers has shown : 
to bid on this business, because they are a marked improvement. Cooler weather Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
already loaded with directions. It is un- has enabled the baker to produce more Toronto’ ....-. vee $e eee @2 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
derstood thatthe indicated price was none merchandise, which has increased the flour TWinnipeg ...... +++ + @28.00 -@29.00 see @ wees 
too satisfactory. In the main, the price volume. Bakers whose contracts have been *Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 
Sane oe 
Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 lbs. (Canadian ga per bbl of 196 Ibs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louls Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cleveland tNash ville 
Spring first patent .......... $3.40@ 3.57 -@ 3.44 $....@.... $3.46@ 3.66 $....@ 3.80 §....@ 3.95 $....@.... $3.75@ 3.80 $3.87@ 3.93 $3.50@ 3.60 $ D sass 
Spring standard patent ...... 3.83@ 3.47 yy 3.34 vate Paes 3.36@ 3.66 is ae 3.70 3.55@ 3.70 wy an 3.65@ 3.70 3.77@ 3,83 3.40@ 3.50 @ «ass 
Spring first clear ........... 3.00@ 3.29 3.00@ 3.10 rr Peer a+ We eto “e 3.30 3.40@ 3.66 cone ns 3.30@ 3.60 3.47@ 3.52 3.20@ 3.30 .- 
Hard winter short patent 3.40@ 3.57 ats fee -«»@ 3.30 -+,@ 3.61 -+«@ 3.80 3.60@ 3.77 sopabias 3.60@ 3.70 3.83@ 3.88 3.55@ 3.65 @ see 
Hard winter 95% patent 3.25@ 3.47 Fyre --»@ 3.25 3.26@ 3.36 +««@ 3.70 $.50@ 3.65 ocvGbess 3.55@ 3.65 3.73@ 3.78 3.45@ 3.55 «ves we 
Hard winter first clear ...... 2.55@ 3.00 0 @uieye 2.45@. 2.60 2.95@ 3.15 +++@ 3.20 3.00 @. 3.26. ward o evi oe Ton, ore 3.00@ 3.20 vet @ vase 
Soft winter short patent 3.40@ 4.31 54 Bieisiae er eee 3.31@ 3.51 +++@ 3.80 Pe eet Mes irs Arr. kee 3.82@ 3.95 4.10@ 4.25 4.78@ 4.85 
Soft winter straight ......... 3.30@ 4.31 os@e..s et Breve 3.30@ 3.45 oe @iess 3.36 COR? F266. O Fis *3.26@ 3.35 3.57@ 3.67 3.30@ 3.45 4.70@ 4.85 
Soft winter first clear....... 2.856@ 3.41 ey Fier aves 2.95@ 3.15 +e+e@ 3.00 rs. kT ++@,,. wees Peer 3.37@ 3.47 2.90@ 3.10 4.50@ 4.65 
Rye flour, white ............. 2.58@ 2.76 2.65@ 2.75 ers Seer ++++@ 3.10 +++@ 2.95 2.75@ 2.90 --@... 2.75@ 2.90 ....@.... 2.70@ 2.90 2+ @ owe 
ee Se en een a 2.21@ 2.44 2.40@ 2.42 vores Dees --@ 2.60 oeee@ 2.45 err. Prey +e@.. veda @rcce »-@. 2.60@ 2.80 
Semolina No. 1 ........es0005 -@ 3.75 -+@ 3.62 oBeoers --@ 3.99 +++s@ 3.98 oes @ 4.03 .-@. -@ 4,03 ~@. . Vee be 
ep 8. Francisco Standard wiitiintens Seattle Sen Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg arcsati sowin pnp 
Family patent, 50’s. $....@ 4.12 $....@ .... Oe as ey Bares SEs Poe oes c Spring top patent{...$....@6.06 $:.:.@ 6.30 Spring exports§ ............ $9.42 
Soft’ winter straight mae ST ce ee. Montana, 100’'s .. ....@ 3:57 .-@. Spring second ments «+06 @4.40, ....@ 4.80 Ontario 90% patentst 5.60 
Pastry, 100’s ..... -@ 2.96 Get @ cise Spring first clearf... ....@3.30 ....@.... 
tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In éottons, Fort William: basis. ?Second-hand cottons. 98-lb cot- 


*Includes near-by straights, 


tons. §280-Ib cottons. 
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$3.66@8.70, first spring’ elear $3.30@3:60; 


hard winter ‘short --patent. $3.60@ 3.70; 96% 
$3.5 one .86; soft. winter straight, nearby 
$3.2 


fo Flour ‘buying is quiet,’ “with 
bakers making few commitments, © Family 
flour demand has been spurred’ by ‘the 
special @Hlowance of 25c sack on advertised 
prands for September shipment. High’ pro- 
teins are searce and _ prices remain firm. 
Quotations, sack, Sept. 16, Pittsburgh rate 
pe nts: hard winter bakers short patent 

70@3.80, straight $3.60@3.70, high glu- 
z., $3. 89@3. 90, first clear $3. 15@3. 25; spring 
bakers short patent $3.72@3.80, standard 
$3./2@3.70, high gluten straight $3.90, first 
clerr $3.48@3.50; soft winter bakers cake 
flour $4.50@4.60, intermediate $3.82@3.92, 
striight $3.59@3.69, Pacific coast $3.67@ 


B73. 
THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: There was very little ac- 
tiv ty in the flour market last week, though 
sornething was being worked all the time. 
No-thern spring wheat types are selling 
at ceiling prices, with the best sales in 
sou (hwesterns, Prices are unchanged, 
though slightly easier. Bread, cake, crack- 
er .nd macaroni production are good. Ship- 
pins directions are good. Quotations Sept. 
16: hard spring wheat family patent $3.54, 


first patent $3.44, standard $3.34, fancy 
cle:r $8.25@3.30, first clear $3.25, second 
clear $3.15; hard winter wheat family pat- 
ent $3.75, bakers short patent $3.45@3.60, 
firs clear $2.90@3.10, soft wheat short 


patent $4.25@4.45, straight $3.90@4.15, first 
clear . $3.55@3.70. 

Atlanta: Business is extremely quiet, 
bakers particularly showing no _ interest. 
The war outlook accounts for buyers’ hesi- 
tancy. Prices are firm, with mills not 
secking mew business, Shipping instruc- 
tions are fairly good. Family business is 
slow, with but a few scattered sales re- 
ported. Notwithstanding very cool weather 
recently, jobbers and wholesale grocers are 
little inelined to add to commitments. 
Quotations Sept. 16: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $3.78@3.88, straight $3.70@ 
3.85, first clear $3.60@3.75; hard winter 
bakers short patent $3.70@3.80, standard 
$3.70@3.85, straight $3.65@38.75, family short 
patent $4.75@4.99, fancy patent $4.35@4.75, 
special patent $4.15@4.25, low protein 95% 
$3.75@3.95; soft wheat 95% $3.84@4.01, 
straight $3.77@3.88, fancy cut-off $3.48@ 
3.59, short patent $4.65@4.89, soft wheat 
family short patent $4.53@4.79 


Nashvillé: New sales are light; even the 
usual day-to-day sales are not as free as 
usual. Demand continues for the better 
grades of both soft and hard, but clears 
and lower grades are practically impossible 
to sell, Local buyers are ordering out 
flour against old contracts in a fair man- 
ner, but no bookings of any size are re- 
ported. Outbound shipments to merchants, 
jobbers and wholesale grocers in the south 
and southeast range from slow to fair. 
Bakers have not booked any sizeable lots, 
but indicate an occasional purchase of a 
lot or so of special grades, All bakery goods 
continue to sell exceptionally well. Flour 
prices about unchanged, Quotations Sept. 
16: soft wheat bakers and pastry $3.70, 
high patent $4.78, extra protein content 
$4.85; short patent family $5.05@5.15, stand- 
ard patent $4.95@5.05, straight $4.70@4.85, 


clear $4,50@ 4.65. 

PACIFIC COAST 
Seattle: The flour market was moder- 
ately active last week, with both Cali- 


fornia and middlewestern buyers actively 
in the market for flour at prices below 





THE. NORTHWESTERN: MILLER 





te 10,000, 000" tbs Sarcfiour for rawaiian ship- 
mént; some of- it. for: imimiediate delivery. 
The ‘goverment isin thé “Market ‘for an 
‘aditional 1,000;000 Ibs of soft Wheat cracker 
flour for f shipment. As this itivolves rail 
‘shipment, terminal: -mills ‘will not: offer,’ 

it- is’ expécted. that” interior mills" wilt’ get- 
the bulk of this btisiness.’” Quotations, basis 
carlots; f.0.b. Séattle or Tacoma, Sept.' 16: 
family patent, enriched, 50's $4. 12; bakery 
pastry, 100’s’ $2.96; bluestem, 100"s $3.18; 
Montana hard wheat, .100’s $3. 


Portiand: All mills bid on a ‘ees re- 
quest of the government last week, with 
coast mills-reported to have booked sub- 
stantial lots of this: Little information 
has come- out as to price, but keen com- 
petition was expected, as mills were hungry 
for businéss.. This was the first govern- 
meént ‘request: for sone time. Outlets other 
than local and government requests: are 
light. Some middle western business is re- 
ported at low prices, ‘With some mills pass- 
ing ‘up the ‘opportunity because of the 
narrow profit. Coast and interior mills 
are continually- fighting.-the car shortage, 
with interior mills having the most diffi- 
culty. Quotations Sept; 16, sacks: all Mon- 
tana $3.67, high gluten $3.63, bluestem 
topping $3.47, cake $3.85, pastry $3.08, pie 


$3.08, fancy hard wheat clears $3.40, whole 
wheat 100% $3.43; graham $3.06, cracked 
wheat $3.08. 





CANADIAN. MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal:., Canadian flour mills 
are running to capacity. In addition to a 
large domestic trade, they have heavy ex- 
port. orders on hand, -The British ministry 
of food will take all the’ flour the mills 
are able to let them. have: Bookings are 
sufficient to keep. mill capacity engaged 
until the end of _November. The West 
Indies are also well covered with orders. 
The Newfoundland market was active last 
week and some orders were placed, but 
that was the extent of the new business. 
Prices' are at ceiling levels. Quotations 
Sept. 16: domestic .top. patents $5.05 bbl, 
seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98’s cotton, 
mixed cars, track, Toronto-Montreal freights 
(add 10c extra where cartage is performed) ; 
for- export, government regulation flour 
$9.42 per 280 Ibs, f.a.s., winter ports, Sep- 
tember-October, seaboard. 

Winter wheat mills are grinding flour 
for the domestic market. These orders 
were placed a couple. of weeks ago, but 
will not keep these. mills busy for any 
length of time. Nothing new has developed 
in the way of export trade and it looks 
like another quiet season for these mills. 
Efforts to make sales in the West Indies 
have brought no results. When the equal- 
ization fee of 95c bbl is added the price is 
too high for export buyers to show interest. 
Ceiling and flour prices on winter wheat 
keep fiour steady. Quotations Sept. 16: 
domestic $5.60 bbl, in. second hand cottons, 
Montreal freights; for export $6.25 bbl, in 
cotton bags, Canadian seaboard, plus equal- 
ization fee of 95c bbl. 

There is plenty of winter wheat avail- 
able for grinding.. Deliveries were freely 
made at the beginning of the season and 
mills bought heavily in anticipation of ex- 
port flour business. Now they are unable 
to move this grain out. Other available 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY . 
Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the:secretary of the Chi- 


cago Board of Trade, 
of a year ago: 


c—Wheat—, -——Corn—, -——Oats—. _-—Rye— > 


in bushels (000’s omitted) of date Sept. 9, and corresponding date 


7-Barley— 
1943 1944 1943 1944 rat 1944 1943 
27 45 21 85 17 10 


340. 3,156. 1,450 2,137 3, 590 485 1,811 
2,707. 2,048 1,857 10,340 9,046 1,156 1,007 
.. 1,760. 862 191 2,092 2,645 2,501 
169 403 170 36 56 = «:181 9 
601 83 458 65 125 a 32 
1,535 120 801 177 1,044 1,584 1,097 
24 10 28 53 62 2,691 2,021 
115 1,900 2,066 2,055. 5,280 7,015 4,526 
14 Te 391 2 bp) AOR: TET 
71 8 5 1 1 1 1 
1,497 1,622 2,563 131 468 902 801 
261 3 91 es Sige | > epee | 
21 10 7 1 84 % 3 
1,186 212 797 57 93 222 443 
192 311s 401 5 120 179 301 
384° 1,080 -- 584 i) 8 123 101 
2 es 7 a pa) OB 40 

: 31 ¥ 2 











1944 1943 1944 
Baltimore: iiss ewe cksee. 5,954 1,649 7 
BUT AES is tilda oye desu e 12,004 4,020 145 
pe A dee 381 170 es 
ChicaMOa cia pene cwne 9,748 9,716 4,353 
ARGOS. i 0 )o Pewee Kiws nis oe 
Duluth sa pavcwenas bows 12,215 32,606 e4 
Fort Worth ......s.%. 15,631 11,247 95 
R30] VOGGON So 3.es 0a eve We 5,375 5,318 ab 
PlutchMOh | cidasiva bse’ 11,977 10,055 
Indianapolis .......... 2,457 2,036 680 
Kansag Olty .....0000 35,966 34,198 631 
Milwaukee .......5s0%. 2,217 ,707 79 
Minneapolis ...%..+.... 14,302 29,839 184 
New Orleans .......:. 1,330 1,636 36 
New ‘Fees ihas ie wees 834 228 4 
Omah@.-sias wha wee ies 12,556 14,817 1,353 
PCOS agree kk F Stet. 159 471 768 
Philadelphia .......%.. 2,359 1,463 23 
St. LOUM © gcitee ewes ser 7,297 7,900 916 
Sioux “GR oo die o¥ vie eS 341 1,090 80 
St. JOMB sci i reests 5,106 5,923 260 
WichBteys >is stan Shigeo 7,980 17,480 
LAM !h eeu basi ¥0'we bao 687 
PORAIR  N t's bee Fs,50 166,858 183,497 9,514 


9,146 12,822 12,330 15,292 22,157 17,629 15,157 





DESIGNERS 


The BARNETT & RECORD.CO. 


' MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. : 


- Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings —Industria Plant} ie 


B UIEDERS 














MATHEW C. BELAN. 





Successful record of milling every, type . 
of grain in all parts” of the’ country’ 


5041 Gladstone Avenue Tel. Locust 3417 Minneapolis 9 iliainai 


Milling cova : 








storage “space --is-—also-* filled - with wheat 
aa A! go - : > % 


ovement: 
has slowed up. Quotations: $1.26 bu, Mon- 
treal freights, which is equivalent to $1.12 
@1.14 bu, f.o.b, shipping points, 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last. week was confined to a small 
quantity, 
Domestic trade remains good. Quotations 
Sept. 16: springs, cottons, for delivery be- 
tween Fort William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary, top patents $5.30, second pat- 
ents $4.80, second patents to bakers $4.60. 


Vancouver: No change in the domestic 
hard wheat flour picture is evident in this 
territory,- although dealers report consid- 
erable improvement in the volume of soft 
wheat flour moving -west from Ontario 
mills. ‘Export business is still out of the 
question, with western mills’ capacity be- 
ing taken up fully by war contracts, which 
are increasing in volume. Prices on a cash 
basis for 98’s cottons hold firm at ceiling 
levels, first patents $5.40, second patents or 
bakers $5, and Vitamin B $4.90. Ontario 
pastry flour is finding a ready market, with 
the price to the trade firm at $7.50 


presumably for the West Indies. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%c per word, 50¢ mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 


Vv v v 











FLOUR BARRELS 


Cooper shops located 
throughout the South. 
* 

We solicit your 
inquiries. 


* 
THE J. R. RAIBLE COMPANY 


2009 Third Avenue South 
BIRMINGHAM 3, ALABAMA 

















A Real Gem in Flour 
KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 











MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 





Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 














. thal | 
DLANUVOTLUTTIN IILLO 


pose FLOURS 


KANSAS WHEAT 


SOFT WHEAT 
CRITIC FEEDS 


BAUJAN & CO. 


ILLINOIS 


SCHULTZ, 


BEARDSTOWN, 


WANTED 


HELP WANTED 
v ] 








For Making Flour Barrels 


Men, any age, wanted for coopér 
shop work—in the southern 
states,, making flour barrels by 
hand. Write Handcoopers 6918, 
The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 











MILL- 
capable 


MILLWRIGHT OR COMBINATION 
wright-miller. Sober, industrious, 
of. handling all maintenance for’ 1,200- 
sack flour mill located in Texas’ finest 
residential college town. Address 6932, 
The Northwestern Miller, Kansas City 
6, Mo. 





WELL ESTABLISHED, SUCCESSFUL 
northwestern spring wheat milling or- 
ganization has one, perhaps two, openings 
in central states, and solicits applications 
from salesmen of recognized ability with 
worthwhile trade connections in lower 
Michigan, Indiana, Ohio and western 
Pennsylvania. Necessary complete details, 
including references, be given in first 
letter; applications treated confidentially. 
Our salesmen are aware of this advertise- 
ment. Address 6926, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 


Vv SELATAN IE 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














WANTED — ‘SIFTERS: WOLF GYRATOR, 
old or new style; Richmond Gyro Whip; 
Schultz O'Neill Limited Pulverizer, pref- 
erably large size. Address 6919, The 
Northwestern Miller, 23-25 Beaver Street, 
New York 4, N. 





MILLS FOR SALE 


assarar weer eee Vv 











— DIESEL POWER FLOUR 
mill at Battle Lake, Minn. Best spring 
wheat available locally. Contact owner 
through 6914, The Northwestern _Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


FOR SALE 





In off eting 
(1) 
@) 
(3): 
(4) 


or’ used. 





WANTED-—TO BUY 


2-6x17 Square Sifters 
2-32°x80 Differential Reels 


State name of manufacturer of euipatbing 
How long in operation. and whether purchased new 


Present location and last time operated. 
Lowest price and f.o-b. point and hew -soon ships. 
ment'could be made. 


ILLINOIS CEREAL MILLS, INC. 
PARIS, ILLINOIS 
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CENTRAL BAG & BuriaP Co. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE and FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 








MIL $ es 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DUciNG’seerion or THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 


Chicago Columbus Row seek 
St. Louis Portland Chicago 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis 
Omaha Enid Omaha 
Toledo Columbus 


OFFICES 
Nashville Peoria 
nid Galveston 
Minneapolis Portland 
Davenport San Francisco 
Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 





ENRICHES FLOUR 
© SAFELY 
e UNIFORMLY 
© ECONOMICALLY 





FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J. C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











Stocked for quick delivery at 
New York, Chicago, Kansas 
City (Mo.), Denver, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas 
and Atlanta. Ask for new low 
prices. 


WINTHROP 





WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
170 VARICK ST.. NEW YORK 13. NY 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 














igleheart Brothers, Inc. 
Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 
LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


v 
Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 
Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 

And All Other Special Flours 








A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 
— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbis Capacity 














Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbavwd “i! 








Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exchanges 

- Established 1927 

Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 





Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Sept. 15, 1944, and re- 
ceipts and shipments during the past week, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 
minals ...... 25,514 1,799 13,932 7,663 
* Private terminals is a 36 3 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 








Totals ........ 25,514 1,799 13,968 7,666 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster .. 15,441 és 183 38 


Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 





VREOOE Fest eke 11,158 is - 3 137 
Churchill........ 1,878 .. 
Prince Rupert .. 1,209 
Victoria ce... 585 

WOCRIE 806 ass 55,785 1,799 14,155 7,841 
Year ago ...... 83,961 1,177 11,743 11,654 


Receipts during week— 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 








CPR Gee eee 338 “* 55 9 
TO 6 Nos 9,782 170 3,447 1,975 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 
REO eel. 7,318 45 3,082 1,003 
RS. SSE kw 50 3 65 36 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern, div... ....-. 212 22 41 
RURRIO! 6o.5 3 oes 7,580 48 3,169 1,079 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1 to Sept. 15, 1944 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 50,690 603 17,203 8,232 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 


Ore GtVe:. fess 2,344 183 109 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1 to Sept. 15, 1944 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 50,958 371 16,532 6,170 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
OPM: GIVS 5 Sass 1,034 er 179 343 





United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of—the 
United States. at the close of the week 
ending Sept. 9, 1944, and Sept. 11, 1943, as 
reported to the United States Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, in bus (000’s 
omitted): 


Canadian 
--American— -—~ in bond-— 
Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
9 11 9 il 


1944 1943 1944 1943 


Wheat ........ . 200,288 217,880 -18,265 7,518 
GREE sive )-08 anis 9,472 9,062 wtb eke 
GRUB 5 Siewides 14,354 14,254 1,575 463 
Ee eer eee 15,477 23,494 697 868 
Barley ....... 19,788 18,778 58 950 
Flaxseed .... 1,397 2,126 os aes 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Sept. 9 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat 631,000 (none) bus; corn 
380,000 (258,000); oats, none (mone); rye 
none (24,000). 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States Sept. 
9, 1944, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Wheat Oats Rye Barley 
Baltimore ...... 4,031 es ee ee 
BOREOR 6 ok ec es 721 es 787 ~ 
RAO, ck wict ues 2,945 1,480 697 50 
yO ee eee 533 95 “ ee 
Chicago .....-..- ae rss 
Fort Worth 693 as oe ica 
OT RFE CO 2,467 647 a 149 
New York ...... 3,038 +s e's 
Were reer 124 
Philadelphia 1,099 
Totaly, «2.420. 15,651 2,222 697 199 
Sept. 2, 1944 ... 14,213 1,959 696 93 
Sept. 11, 1943 .. 6,809 526 111 681 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ended Sept. 9, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 
788 2,385 117 351 800 1,244 


Minneapolis 
72 329 637 


Duluth .... 121 414 69 
Week ending Sept. 16: 
Minneapolis 1,527 2,136 222 149 987 1,932 
Duluth .... 177 780 259 476 247 941 





> Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points in 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 
i figures for the previous weeks: 
Aug. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
26 2 9 16 
Five mills . 16,220 27,040 *34,750 *20,000 
*Four mills. 





FEED AND GRAIN CONVENTIONS 

Oct. 2-3.—Illinois Feed Association, first 
annual meeting at Abraham Lincoln Hotel, 
Springfield, Ill; executive secretary, Lloyd 
Larson. 

Oct. 5.—Iowa Seed Dealers Association, 
convention at Kirkwood Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Oct. 6-7.—Western Seedmens Association, 
convention at President Hotel, Kansas 
City, Mo. 









—SINCE 1877— 


White 


SNOBUDDY 


FLOUR 


PERFORMS A CONTINUOUS 
KITCHEN SALES JOB 


With its pleasant, 
easy-handling way, 
with its positive re- 
sults, SNOBUDDY 
keeps the housewife 
eager to bring it 
home again when the 
bin runs low. 


Its bright white 
color alone is 

an attractive 
reminder to your 
kitchen customers. 


You don’t miss with 


SNOBUDDY. 
* 


The 


WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, 


Vice President. and General Manager 


Galeakederleattiacii 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 


value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf? 


TENNANT 6 HOYT COMPANY 
MINNESOTA® 


&“AKE el. vy 5 

















SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 











“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 





We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 


est producers of rye flour in the state. Prompt Delivery 
WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL Uniform High Quality 
GLOBE MILLING CO. ° 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
‘*‘Wisconsin’'Makes‘the'Best*Rye*‘Flour” b Lockport, N. Y. 


LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 











Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 








ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 

» held by all leading millers 








The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 


Dy ie POTD AMO. icc esse cceenveceeseccoces $4,904,187 

Capital Deposited in U. S............ccecesceees 500,000 

Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 
CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 








” John Street a. 1e New York 
Insurance Exchange - Koy 
Hurt pang - - Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 


Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 





Western King F lour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 
Omaha, Neb. 














1012 Baltimore Ave. 


Jones-HeTreLsATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 








“ Cremo’”’ Just thecream Crookston Milling Company 


of hard wheat. 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 











Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 





SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 
Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 





PAGE’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAIN ED: SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods ‘on 3 Co., Limited 





Cable Address STEW 
“HASTINGS” Beg Spies 
USED 


Montreal 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT. Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


Offices: 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN,N.B, HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 


SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 











% 





2, 
‘e Kod 
























CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MON TREAL CANADA 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL w CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
























pe > 


TORONTO, CANADA . 





PURITY eases re om STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST «+« BATTLE =: MAITLAND -+ HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


ea UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED : tis 












CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


Cable 

Address— 
“‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 


Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 








Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK  _. VANCOUVER 


MILLS AT 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 





TORONTO, ONTARIO ~ PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO.__ 





























ee 


===" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So >= 


~ sue Y° suave od 
wre BAGS coro 
_ BAGS - BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 


ko A. resorus-wornan,-roromo The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited Z. q 
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Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 




















——_a_-/ Since 1857 


James Hichardson & Sons 
- BEMig Sin lrchat Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA aT 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ See 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 
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CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
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ROLLED OATS 





Canadian Hard Spring 
Wheat  2biictemstinens [ 





OATMEAL 





‘LOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 6% King Street. Eust 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba TORONTO, CANAD. 














Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Oo., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
Cable Address: ‘Woumacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. sks dd tenis Ottaa dE ies cas Aaa anna 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” eT eo i) ees HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTO! 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA , és open desiebbass  eaetlane’ Abbi -baieee: se 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 





Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
F. 0. THOMPSON OO., LTD. 


Canadian Agents 
Poyal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 

















Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


‘LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 








COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 
Exporters 

TORONTO, CANADA 














MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB”’ 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








With the Distributor 











(Continued from page 24.) 


centrate only on the more accessible 
retail distributors, for this will result 
in lost business. It must also be re- 
membered that the cost of covering ter- 
ritories varies with their location. 

Regardless of the system used, sales- 
men should be required to furnish ex- 
pense reports at stated intervals, for 
their own benefit as well as their em- 
ployer’s. Such reports should reveal to 
sales managers if expense allowances 
are sufficient and enable their salesmen 
to work at their highest point of ef- 
ficiency. They will also serve as a check 
on the unnecessarily extravagant sales- 
man. 


Increased Retail Outlets 
fe) 


It is taken for granted that many re- 
turning service men will enter the retail 
food industry after the war. A number 
of them will, of course, open their own 
stores. However, we were rather sur- 
prised to read a recent estimate by 
Benjamin H. Gordon, of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, that returning war 
veterans will open approximately 20,000 
retail food stores in New York state 
alone within a reasonable «period after 
they are demobilized. 

Such a situation will, of course, pose 
a problem for wholesale grocers, for, 
regardless of how unfortunate it is, 
many of the new outlets will not be 
successful, Mr. Gordon has estimated 
that about one-fifth of such stores will 
be discontinued within the first year of 
their operation, and that about only 
80% will still be in business after seven 
years. 

The best way wholesale food dis- 
tributors can serve these returning serv- 
ice men is to help them with their 
problems as much as possible. Many 
of them will need to know much about 
merchandising, advertising, accounting 
and other phases of. retailing. The 
more help wholesalers give them, the 
better merchants they will be, and the 
better will be their possibility of success. 





W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 


















GILLESPIE BROS.., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
OaBLE ADDRESS, ‘‘GILLESPIE,” Sypnry 




















MILL aT SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 


ceomestanl 





SaLes OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 





Cable Address: 'ForRTGARRY” BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 

















- BRANDS - 
Flour y Cereals 


“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” “OGILVIE OATS” 
“GLENORA” “WHEAT HEARTS” 
“FAMOUS” “OGILVIE 
“BUFFALO” BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


MILLS AT: MONTREAL, FORT WILLIAM, WINNIPEG, EDMONTON and MEDICINE HAT 
CABLE ADDRESS: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. ALL CODES USED 

















SPILLERS LIMITED 


Sd + 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 





7 a 
Head Office: Oables: 

40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 


} 


5 
AMERICAN 





MEDICAL 





SALINA, KANSAS 








Coast To Coast Grain Service 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 





ARG i LL a Se 
: TRUCK-LOAD 








Minneapolis and 


All Principal Grain Markets 


INCORPORATED 


CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 
eee 
Any Where 
Any Time 
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Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1944 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 


933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Butftaio, Nn. y. 








WHAT NEXT? 


American Sailor—Battleships! Why, 
the flagship of our navy is so large that 
the captain goes around the deck in his 
automobile. 

British Sailor—You ought to see our 
flagship! Have a look at the kitchen. 
It’s so large the cook has to go through 
the Irish stew in a submarine to see 
if the potatoes are cooked! 


ee 


Ted.—My feet burn like blazes. Do 
you think a mustard bath would help? 
Ned.—Sure! There’s nothing like a 
little mustard on hot dogs. 
¥ ¥ 
One wit says the next generation is 


bound to be an improvement, because 
they’re all from registered fathers. 


¥ .¥ 


Love is like an onion, 
You taste it with delight, 
And when it’s gone you wonder 
Whatever made you bite. 
¥ ¥ 


Joe——How do you expect to accom- 
plish anything with three good-looking 
stenographers in your office? 

Moe.—By giving two of them a day 
off. 

v ¥ 

A woman finally found she could get 
a divorce from her husband because of 
his flat feet. His feet were in the 
wrong flat. 

v ¥ 

Dad.—I never see a girl blush any 
more. It certainly was different in my 
day. 

Son.—Good gracious, Pop! What on 
earth did you say to them? 

¥v ¥ 

Med. Off—yYour leg is swollen, but 
I wouldn’t worry about it. 

Gob.—If your leg was swollen, I 
wouldn’t worry about it either—Cor- 
sair, Naval Auxiliary Air Station news- 
paper. 

v ¥ 

“My wife and I had an argument and 
she went home to her folks in Maine.” 

“Bangor?” 

“I didn’t even touch her.’”—U. S. 
Coast Guard Magazine. 

¥ ¥ 

Lady Telephoning—Is my husband 
at the club? 

Porter.—No, ma’am. 

Lady.—But I haven’t told you who 
I am. 

Porter.—Dere ain’t no woman’s hus- 
band at de club. No, ma’am, nevah!— 
U.S.S. Bushnell Turtle. 

¥ ¥ 

“How long have you worked for 
your present boss?” 

The applicant. for work gulped and 
said, “Why, er, ah, ever since he threat- 
ened to fire me.” 
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THAT ARE A 
SHOP-WORD = 
FOR QUALITY eee a. 
A OCCIDENT a 
A PRODUCER 02 
A SUNBURST — 
A SWEET LOAF ai 
A KYROL 
A POWERFUL 4 
FOR EVERY BAKING PURPOSE co 
RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO, 
IN , OLS INNESOTA aa 
bé ) ” " 
Gooch’s Best ve 
SUPERIOR 7 
QUALITY =. 
to Make All Baked Things 
Better 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. pve 
Lincoln, Nebraska Cab 
FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON Pe 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. Lc 
WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR Mitts At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. £1 





“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Fours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 94th Year 











All 
410-420 
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Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


City, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 





— 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Diseriminating 
Eastern Buyers 











Exws Mutime Co., Inman, Kan. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








— 








M. STANNARD 
Established 1870 






IMPORTERS 


Oory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 






E. A. GREEN 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUOT 


LONDON, E. C. 3 





Cable Address: ‘‘TronTopri,”’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 











Oable Address: 






FLOUR IMPORTERS 
yi 52, Mark Lane, 






“DorFreacH,” London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


LONDON, E. C. 3 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








FLOUR IMPORTERS 






17, Corn Exchange Chambers 






Cable Address: 









COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


“Coventry,” London 










Botolph House 
10, Eastcheap 


F. E. HOOKWAY & CO., Ltd. 
(Formerly Leo Weiss & Co.) 
EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR AMERICAN 
AND CANADIAN EXPORTERS 
IN GRAIN, FLOUR AND FEED 
Connections solicited for post-war business 
LONDON, E.C. 3 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. t. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
as Hope Street GLASGOW 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Oable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Oable Address: ‘““DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puiuip,” Dundee 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘GOLDENGLO,” Glasgow. 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LID. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


“Established 1929 by the 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 


45 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


GLASGOW 


LEITH 
BELFAST 





Flour Milling Industry of W. A. 
W. A. Cooperative Flour & Grain 
Export Agency 
Commission Agents 
FLOUR, FEEDING STUFFS, 
GRAIN, SEEDS 
Cable address: 
WESTRALIAN COOPERATIVE 
Perth, Western Australia 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 





JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 





Buy and Sell 











gs (ons. E. FEAST) Through 
FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR ie SEES OCR FLOUR MERCHANTS — 
Subscription Room 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 W A N . A D S 
Co. Seething Lane, LONDON, E. ©. 3 Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May iret a Sie’ 
“ ” ” BELFAST, IRELA O. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address ‘“Feastanco,” London Cabte Address: “Anchba.” Beltent Cable ‘hn A THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
SON : 
2.3 We specialize in 
| Low Grades and S. R. STRISIK CO. Dixie-Portland Flour Co. duiliaditie oak sanachbin 
‘ : Memphis, Tennessee for Millers and the Grain Trade 
mR Millfeed Flour Mill Agents ; 
N.Y. I, S. JOSEPH CO., INC. Standard of the South Holland Engraving Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Produce Exchange NEW YORK plus Dependable Service. Kansas City, Missouri 
/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. HUBERT J. HORAN Ta Ua 20 Op Mey vee =| The Moundridge Milling Co. 
FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
“i FLOUR || “08 | ae se Ne 
31st and Chestnut Streets Siebel Institute of Technology SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 
444 W. Grand Ave. OHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 960 Montana CHICAGO, III. General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 
co. 
r HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & We are always in the Market for W. H. Schneider Co. JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 
LARSEN CO. Hard and Soft Wheat Flours paras’ mare 
ISAS BROKERS FLOUR 
come All F LOUR Grades GENERAL BAKING COMPANY P. O. Box 646 781 LASALLE Sr.- 
410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 420 Lexington Ave. . NEW YORK CITY 655 Dwight Building, Kansas City, Mo. NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 
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“The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 





-FLOUR 
WHITE & COMPANY 











Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 





New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea,Mich. 












919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 











NEW YORK Os 
PHILADELPHIA 


KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 
Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 

New York City and San Francisco 















Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 





H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Ys 




















M. §. Brownold Company 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Oo. 
Produce Exchange 


eee 



















Flour Specialists fiz‘our® 








NEW YORK 





THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue _ NEW YORK 








Tanner - Evans = Siney 
Corporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 


25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 











HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 
DOVER, OHIO 





Domestic and Export 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


13,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 











MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





PRIDE OF WISCONSIN 
RYE FLOUR 


A Pure White Patent that helps the baker 
make a better loaf. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 
“THE ADMIRAL” 


The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS 00. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
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FOR MORE EXACT ENRICHMENT 
Choose the Type of 


N-RICHMENT-A 


that best mee 


ee worked hand-in-hand with the mill- 
ing industry for many years in the exact applica- 
tions of Agene and Novadelox, Novadel-Agene 
flour specialists are familiar with the miller’s pro- 
duction problems. This same experience has been 
of the utmost value in manufacturing enrichment 
formulas to meet the miller’s requirements accu- 
rately and efficiently. 

For the convenience of the miller who wishes 
to avail himself of all the advantages of a pre- 
pared concentrate, Novadel-Agene now furnishes 
several types of N-Richment-A. You can select 


ts your needs 


fi 


the formula ideally adapted to the nutrient needs 
of your flour. Enrichment can be more exact, yet 
without the exactions of formulating an individ- 
ual concentrate. 

No applications for allocation are needed, and 
deliveries can be made promptly from conve- 
niently located distribution points, making it un- 
necessary to carry large inventories of concentrate. 

Technical information 
on the different types of 
N-Richment-A will be fur- 
nished on request. 
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Give us this day... 


ou were tnere,...remem Der | ou cou naraly 
Y th ber? Y ld hardly 


wait until the short words of grace were said. All 
they meant was an impatient pause before the roast 
chicken, mashed potatoes with rich yellow gravy, 
good bread and vegetables. 

If you thought about the familiar words at all, 
“give us this day our daily bread” meant good food 
and plenty of it, abundance from a fertile land where 
hunger was rare and starvation incredible. A special 
meaning because you lived in America. 


Now we hear those words again. And because 


they are spoken by haggard creatures forced to live 
on bark and leaves, they must move the heart of 
that portion of the world that still calls itself human. 
It’s from our fields and factories that the bread to 
rescue and sustain them must come. 

Just ahead of us looms the stupendous job of 
helping to feed the exhausted victims of the Axis. 
In all humility, we at General Mills consider it our 
duty to make better foods from the products of our 
fields and to make more of them available. All our 


efforts are devoted to that task... now. 
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